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INTRODUCTION 


HANTIES and spirituals, classes of folk-song which are at the moment enjoying 
a great popular vogue, fill the pages of this, our 32nd, number of the Folk- “Song 
Journal, The fact of their popularity would be a sufficient warrant for a serious 
study of them in a journal which exists to chronicle those universal elements by which 
popular song makes it appeal and survives in men’s minds. Past numbers of the 
Journal have recorded as a matter of history the shanties that were sung at sea. 
These same shanties have now re-entered popular music in much the same kind of 
way (though to a much smaller extent) as the religious songs of the negroes have by 
means of the printing press and the gramophone re-entered the black man’s culture. 
The negroes of cities such as Haarlem (of which Carl Von Vechten gives a credible 
picture in his novel Nigger Heaven) have taken up once more their own folk-song, 
which a generation ago they would have been ashamed to acknowledge. Present-day 
collectors, like Dr. Newman I. White, the author of American Negro Folk-Songs,* 
which was designed to be a corpus with annotations of all the current negro songs, 
speaks of the difficulty of knowing whether the version he hears has come by oral 
transmission from the plantations or from the mouth of a gramophone. 

Another book issued about the same time by the same publishers, South Carolina 
Ballads, by Reed Smith, gives further evidence of the fluidity of folk-song in America. 
Examples are given of a composed poem being absorbed into folk-balladry, of the 
making of modern ballads on subjects like the loss of the Titanic and the plague of 
the boll weevil, and of the degeneration of old ballads like ‘“‘ Lord Rendal ” (of which 
a truly heart-breaking corruption is quoted). These facts throw a good deal of light 
on what must have happened in England in the days when the printed broadside 
flourished. We have perhaps been willing to ascribe too much importance to the 
pure oral traditional in our anxiety to take down from the lips of old singers in the 
rural districts of England the songs which were apparently in immediate danger of 
extinction. Miss Broadwood at the end of her paper, in which she has beguiled us by 
sheer literary charm, pulls us up with a bump with a challenging suggestion about the 
diffusion of ballads in the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Transmitters, adapters and inventors of 
popular stuff” are her words. Transmission, adaptation and invention are the very 
things revealed at work in America by Miss Gilchrist in her present article and by the 


* Recently published by Harvard University Press and in England (1928) by Humphrey Milford. 
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two American authors I have mentioned. It seems therefore quite appropriate for 
the Folk-Song Society to include among its activities, beside the mere collection and 
recording of traditional songs which was, but is no longer, urgent, the investigation 
of the way this mysterious product, folk-song, has evolved from various determinable 
elements. Nor shall we go beyond our province if we glance, as Miss Gilchrist has 
done, at the influence which folk-song has had on composed music. 

Nor is this the only interest which this negro music has for us. It is arguable that 
the vogue of jazz and all the rest of the negro musical influence of to-day has no 
artistic importance for music. It has however a very great sociological interest. 
Popular song and its scientific study is the object of our existence. The conquest of 
Europe by American popular music is a phenomenon which may be deplored but 
does at least deserve study and explanation. Our own English sea-shanties, which 
in the present and past numbers of the Journal we have been well pleased to record, 
themselves show many traces of negro influence and testify to this same conquering 
power possessed by negro music. It is not likely that anyone will dispute with Miss 
Gilchrist the importance of the Methodist element in the composition of negro 
spirituals. They will find ample confirmation in the two books already mentioned 
of the negro’s powers of imitation, acquisition and variation of the material which 
he takes from the white man’s civilization. But it is quite certain that a merely 
second-hand art could not have encircled the globe. Nor is it the primitive rhythm 
of the negro by itself which has shown this surprising force. The vitality of spirituals 
is due to the fact that they are the product of the impingement of the white man’s 
culture upon the black man’s mind, and, in musical terms, of the white man’s melody 
and harmony upon the black man’s rhythm. From the union of two old and sterile 
stocks (for European folk-art can no longer be said to be in a flourishing condition 
and African rhythm has not yet led to pure art) a new and vigorous youngster is born. 

I have ventured to discuss in this editorial note two recently published books 
because they will prove valuable to all who are interested in the wider aspects of 
British folk-song. But I ought to say that both suffer from the serious defect of 
quoting far too few tunes ; it is the rhythmic quality both of jazz and of spirituals 
which is the distinctively negro contribution to their success, and without the tunes 
this element naturally cannot appear. 

Miss Broadwood has written of shanties in the ancient and medieval world. The 
present number contains also half a dozen sea-songs collected recently in West 
Cornwall. About two years ago Mr. James E. Thomas of Camborne, offered to the 
Folk-Song Society a small collection of folk-songs which he had made in collaboration 
with Mr. Tom Miners. Mr. Miners had previously given some information to Cecil 
Sharp for two former numbers of the Journal which contained songs from Cornwall 
(Nos. 18 and 20). Many of these songs were variants of songs already known and 
easily accessible. We have however selected five shanties and a ballad, and we hope 
in a future number to include some Christmas carols from his collection. Five of 
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the songs here published were taken down from the singing of Mr. John Farr, a singer 
aged 76 living at Gwithian. Mr. Thomas, whom I met personally in the summer of 
1927, died of pneumonia early this year while still a young man, not long after sending 
me a letter from his sick-bed about his MSS. It is therefore impossible for us to 
thank him for his contribution. We can however tender our warmest thanks to Miss 
Broadwood for the charm of the two vivid pictures which she has drawn from out of 
the past for our delectation and instruction, and to Miss Gilchrist for opening up a 
new and important line of enquiry with the scrupulous scholarship that marks all 
her work, 


FRANK HOWES. 


EARLY CHANTY-SINGING AND SHIP-MUSIC. 


(A.) ON THE AEGEAN SEA (circa 200-400, A.D.). 


(B.) ON THE ADRIATIC (1480-1483, A.D.). 


By Lucy E. BroApwoop. 


A. 


SoME two years ago, whilst enjoying the early Greek novel Daphnis and Chloe by 
Longus for the first time, I was much struck by the author’s vivid description of 
fishermen singing to lighten their work at sea. The passages quoted below (from 
George Thornley’s* translation of 1657, reprinted verbatim et literatim in ‘‘ The Abbey 
Classics ’’) might be applied excellently to West Highlanders singing a iorram (rowing- 
song) ; and, with a difference, to chanty-singers at work on a sailing-ship. 

According to notes in ‘‘ The Abbey Classics ”’ edition, nothing is known of Longus. 
“Even the date of Daphnis and Chloe is obscure. It is conjectured to have been 
written between the beginning of the third century A.p. and the end of the fifth, and 
its author, whose name even is open to doubt, was a native of the islands in the 
eastern Aigean Sea—possibly Lesbos.” 

In any case, we have here a record of chanties being sung (and collected !) not less 
than fifteen, and possibly seventeen, hundred years ago. 


Daphnis and Chloe, by Loncus. (‘‘ The Abbey Classics ’’), pp. 127-8. 


[Daphnis, the boy goat-herd, and Chloe, the girl-playmate whom he loves, are sitting 
on a place overlooking the sea, eating cakes from Chloe’s “ scrip,’’] 


While thus they eat and take more Kisses than bits, they saw a Fisher- 
mans boat come by. The wind was down, the Sea was smooth, and there was 
a‘great Calm. Wherefore when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell to 


* George Thornley, a gentleman of Cheshire, was born in 1614. He was educated at Repton 
School and was admitted to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1631. The first printed edition of 
Daphnis and Chioe is that translated into French by Amyot, published in 1559. The first English 
translation is that made by Angell Daye, printed by R. Waldegrave in 1587. The Greek text was 
first printed in 1598, by Giunta, of Florence. 
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the passage beginning ‘“‘ That therefore which ’ 


ply the Oars stoutly. For they made haste to bring in a delicate sort of fish 
newly-salted, to fit the palates of the richer Citizens of Mitylene. That there- 
fore which other Marriners use to do to elude the tediousnesse of labour, these 
began, and held on, as they rowed along. There was one amongst them, that 
was the Celeustes, or the hortator to ply, and he had certain nautic-odes, or 
Sea-songs : the rest like a Chorus all together strained their throats to a loud 
holla, and catcht his voice at certain intervals. While they did thus in the open 
Sea, the clamor vanisht, as being diffused in the vast ayr. But when they came 
under any Promontore, or into a flexuous, horned, hollow bay, there as the voice 
was heard stronger, so the Songs of the Celeusmata, or hortaments to the an- 
swering Marriners, fell clearer to the Land. The hollow valley below received 
into it self, that shrill sound as into an Organ, and by an imitating voice rendered 
from it self all that was said, all that was done, and everything distinctly by 
it self ; by it self the clattering of the Oars: by it self the whooping of the Sea- 
men: and certainly it was a most pleasant hearing. The Sound coming first 
from the Sea, the Sound from the Land ended so much the later, by how much 
it was slower to begin. Daphnis therefore taking special notice of the Musick 
attended wholly to the Sea, and was sweetly affected, endeavouring while the 
Pinnace glided by like a bird in the ayr, to preserve to himself some of those tones 
to play afterwards upon his Pipe.” 


The Rev. E. A. White, who kindly transcribed for me the original Greek text of 
’ and ending “ at certain intervals,” 


suggested that Mr. A. Fox-Strangways should be consulted, in case certain words 
should bear a Greek musical meaning not grasped by Thornley. Mr. Fox-Strang- 
way’s commentary follows the Greek quotation here given :— 


otv vaitar dpav eis apédeay, TOVTO KaKéwor Tas 
avéepepov. els pev avrous KedXevoTIs vavTixas Hdev AovTrdL 
yopos dpohwvws Kata Kaipov Ths éxeivou Pwvis EBowv.” 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER To L. E. BRoapwoop.) 


, You have hit on a real locus classicus for the chanty man ; he couldn’t 
be better described. I should translate :— 

‘So at the finish’ of the stroke they did what sailors always do who want to 
forget about their labouring at the oar. One man, the coxswain,? sang chanties® 
for them, and the rest roared a unison‘ chorus at the right moments’ in his song.’ 


I. Tas xwiras avépepoy certainly means that they ‘ recovered ’ the oars, that 
is, their chorus came on the accent, at the ‘ recovery ’ or ‘ finish ’ of the stroke. 
Thornley misses this. 
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2. The xedevorys is always described as steering and setting the time— 
command, 


3. 1.e, the verse, lyric, story. @62) is particularly used of songs to suit special 
occupations. It is also opposed to émq@éds, the refrain. 


4. ‘in unison,’ as opposed to cupdmvws, ‘in harmony.’ (See Aristoile, 
Problems.) 


5. I like Thornley’s quaint English, but ‘ interval’ may, nowadays, suggest 
‘tune’ (t.e, that they hit on the right notes) not ‘time.’ «ata xaipov means 
‘in the nick of time,’ not merely ‘ in time,’ which would be év puOu@. ‘Catched 
his voice ’ is exactly right.” 

A. H. Fox-STRANGWaYs. 


Dr. H. H. E. Craster (Bodleian Library) has furnished me with his rendering of the 
Greek passage and some comments from which I quote :— 


“One, who was the Celeustes* sang them sea-songs, and the rest, like a 
chorus at a play, shouted in unison in response to his voice.’ The last phrase is 
a difficulty. It means at the proper intervals dictated by his voice, and the 
Greek is vague as to whether the Celeustes pauses while the others sing their line, 
or whether he leads them. If—as I think more likely—the former, the rowers 
cannot be said to keep time with him.t Anyway, the action is compared with 
that of a chorus and its leader. . . . The only other point to note is that 
avédepov,, though it might be loosely used for plying the oars, means bringing 
the handles forward. . . . I am grateful to George Thornley for the verb 
‘catched’ in the sense of singing a round like ‘ Three Blind Mice,’ and have 
pointed it out to Mr. Onions, editor of the New Eng. Dictionary ; also that 
Shakespeare’s line (in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ I, i, 189) ‘ My tongue should 
catch your tongue’s sweet melodie’ surely has this musical sense, and not the 
medical one of taking infection which the N.E.D. attributes to it.” 


* In Loeb’s “ Classical Library ’ Mr. J. M. Edmonds, who “ corrected ’’ Thornley’s translation, 
substitutes “‘ boatswain.’”” Mr. Fox-Strangways considers that ‘‘ coxswain ’’ is the better English 
word. 


+ The Rev. E. A. White points this out independently, giving: ‘‘‘ The others, just like a 
chorus, shouted all together [almost ‘ in unison ’| according to the time of his voice,’ i.e. not so 
much meaning ‘ to keep time ’ but ‘ to suit his phrases.’ ’’ Mr. White also aptly draws attention 
to Lyva Graeca, in Loeb’s “ Classical Library,”’ vol. iii, pp. 448-548, where there are given frag- 
ments of Greek folk-songs under the headings ‘‘ To God ; Ritual Songs ; Occupational Songs ; 
Game Songs ; Averting Songs ; Love Songs; To Men.” 
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B. 


It is interesting to compare the foregoing account of Greek chanty-singing in the 
early centuries of the Christian era with a description, written some ten or twelve 
centuries later, of occupational singing and music on board a Venetian galley carrying 
a regular service of pilgrims to Palestine. The writer, Felix Fabri, a German monk 
of Ulm, gives us vivid details of daily happenings during his pilgrimage (circa 1480-83). 
My grateful thanks are due to the Rev. E. A. White for introducing me to this 
absorbing chronicle: The Book of the Wanderings of Brother Felix Fabri (translated 
from the Latin by Aubrey Stewart. The Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, No. 20, 
1892), and for transcribing a large part of the extracts here quoted. 


The Wanderings of Brother Felix Fabri. Vol. i, Part 1. (Extracts beginning at 
P. 134.) 

[Fabri is describing at great length the 
is governed, | 


‘constitution ” by which a Venetian galley 


Beside the mast they have one compass, and another in the uppermost 
chamber of the castle, and a lamp always burns beside it at night ; nor do they 
li.e. “certain cunning men” who watch the signs of the heavens, etc., and 
advise the pilot] ever turn their eyes away from it when sailing at night, but one 
always gazes at the compass, and chants a kind of sweet song, which shows that 
all is going well, and in the same tone he chants to him that holdeth the tiller 
of the rudder, to which quarter the rudder itself ought to be moved - 


Next to these the chief officer of the galley, who does the actual work, and who 
first receives the orders of the navigators, is called the Cometa, and is, as it were, 
the mate of the galley. His place is below the castle between the rowers’ benches 
on the upper deck. To him the captain confides his wishes, and he thereupon 
sets the whole crew in motion. He carries hanging round his neck a silver 
whistle, with which he gives the signal for what nautical labours are to be per- 
formed, and at whatever time of day or night that whistle is heard, straightway 
all men run making a whistling noise in answer. This officer orders them to 
put into or out of harbour, to let go or weigh up the anchors, to set or furl the 
sails, to work at the oars or to cease working, to heave the lead, to plant mooring- 
posts ashore, or to let go moorings. All his subordinates fear him as they would 
fear the Devil, because he strikes with staves, and punishes whomsoever he will 
with his fists and with ropes’ ends etc. . . . Under him there is another who 
is called the baron, or boatswain, of the galley, who moves and is moved by the 
mate’s orders, and always lives in the middle of the galley near the mast. He 
also carries a whistle to give orders with hanging round his neck, and where the 
mate cannot be, thither runs the boatswain whistling, shouting, and encouraging 
the men to work. : 
58 
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{Various other ranks of officers are described.| “ . . . . Under these again 
there are others who are called mariners, who sing when work is going on, because 
work at sea is very heavy, and is only carried on by a concert between one who 
sings out orders and the labourers who sing in response. So these men stand by 
those who are at work, and sing to them, encourage them, and threaten to spur 
them with blows. Great weights are dragged by their means. They are gener- 
ally old and respectable men.” 


Brother Felix describes the wretched galley-slaves, ‘‘ lowest of all,”” and the brutal 
treatment meted out to them. According to him they were as a rule Macedonians, 
and men from Albania, Illyria and Sclavonia, with some Turks and Saracens. Fabri 
never saw a German galley-slave, and says that he thinks no German would survive 
under such cruel conditions. Most of the slaves talked at least three languages, viz. 
Sclavonian, Greek and Italian ; the greater part knew Turkish as well. He describes 
the divine services held on the galley where “‘ God is worshipped three times a day,” 
with the pilgrims on deck round about the mainmast. The third service was held 
at sunset. After the singing of the Salve, Regina “ the captain’s chamberlain blows 
a call on his whistle, and straightway, standing aloft on the poop, wishes everyone 
goodnight. . . . Now, after the pilgrims have gone below, the clerk of the galley 
stands on the castle and begins a long chant in the common Italian tongue, and joins 
thereunto a litany, to which all the galley-slaves and officers of the ship reply on their 
bended knees.” 

The galley must have resounded with music—painfully accompanied, according to 
the good monk, by the shouts and blasphemies of officers, sailors, slaves and quarrel- 
some passengers—for Fabri, when describing the various ways in which pilgrims 
beguiled the tedium on board, says “‘ Some sing songs, or pass their time with lutes, 
flutes, bagpipes, clavichords, zithers and other musical instruments.” Trumpets 
were blown also on various occasions, such as summoning the pilgrims to Mass, etc. 
And we learn that when the ship is “ gliding swiftly and sweetly along,” at night in 
a fair breeze, pilgrims and crew “ sleep quietly,” 


“ All is still, save he who watches the compass and he who holds the rudder, for 
these by way of returning thanks for our happy voyage and good luck con- 
tinually greet the breeze, praise God, the Blessed Virgin and the saints, one 
answering the other, and are never silent as long as the wind is fair . . . [He 
compares the chanting to that of a mother soothing a restless child with a 
lullaby} . . . Even so the pilgrims are more quiet because by this song they 
understand that the ship is sailing straight forward, and that all is well, than on 
account of the song itself ; for they call out even as the watchmen of the city of 
Ulm do when they cry the hours of the night, which cry hinders no one from 
sleeping, but sends many restless folk to sleep.”’ 
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Felix Fabri’s chronicle is a mine for historians and students of social life in the 
fifteenth century. For those of us who have puzzled over the similarity and wide- 
spread diffusion of old ballads, tunes, dances, games and beliefs, the book is especially 
valuable. One lays it aside with the feeling that it would be impossible not to ex- 
change songs, legends, dances and the rest whilst herding familiarly, for weeks and 
months on end, with fellow-creatures of the most diverse nations and degrees. I 
would suggest, therefore, that the part played by pilgrims as transmitters, adapters 
and inventors of popular stuff has not yet received the attention which it deserves. 


Lucy E. BRoADwoop 


THE FOLK ELEMENT 
IN EARLY REVIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES. 


By ANNE G. GILCHRIST. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FOLK-HYMNS form a department of folk-music apt to be ignored—except in the case 
of those found amongst American negroes (and over-exploited to-day), whose in- 
debtedness to early Methodism has not been sufficiently realised by some modern 
writers. 

The camp-meetings of the early Methodists—as distinct from the field-preaching of 
Wesley and other divines—seem to have had their rise both in England and America 
about the beginning of last century, as a feature of religious revivals among the 
humbler classes. In America a revival about the year 1800 started camp-meetings 
in Kentucky and Ohio, and these meetings of the ‘‘ Western Methodists ” were the 
source of some primitive hymns, which though destitute of poetry served to arouse 
feelings of devotion and stir up a spirit of excitement amongst the company 
assembled.* In England, Hugh Bourne—expelled from the Connexion in 1808 for 
his camp-meeting methods—became the founder of Primitive Methodism. The first 
hymn-book of this body was issued c. 1823, but without tunes. Many of the hymns 
in it are of illiterate character, but interesting as pointing to early Methodist sources 
for many lines and phrases afterwards to be found embedded in negro spirituals. 
“ Meeting in the air ’’—‘‘ Shout salvation as I fly to glory, glory, glory ”—‘‘ Cross 
bold Jordan’s stormy main ”’ (!)—‘‘ Shout and sing for evermore ”—‘‘ Glory halle- 
lujah ”’ refrains—the couplet 


I do believe without a doubt 
That a Christian has a right to shout !— 


* Mrs. Trollope, in The Domestic Manners of the Americans (1832), paints in very harsh colours 
the Revivalism and camp-meetings of the America of a century ago, and the religious hysteria 
which was too often a repellent feature of these gatherings. She describes a large camp-meeting 
held in a wild district in Indiana, where a space of about twenty acres on the verge of an unbroken 
forest had been partially cleared for the assembly and surrounded by tents, with an outer circle 
of vehicles and horses. The only thing about the proceedings which seems to have affected her 
with feelings of anything but disgust was the singing of the vast assembly, when by degrees the 
voices of the whole multitude joined in the chorus of a hymn with solemn and beautiful effect, at 
dead of night and in the depths of the forest—a scene weirdly lit by the beams of the moon and 
the flares of elevated bonfires. 
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and the hymn-motto “ This old-time religion is good enough for me ’’—with many 
others, may be culled from the early Methodist revival-books.* 

Though some hymns and tunes of a primitive character seem to have been spon- 
taneous expressions of a sincere if sometimes uncouth religious emotion, many others 
are obviously the result of simple people working upon material familiar to them so 
as to make a thing peculiarly their own. The most primitive type of camp-meeting 
folk-hymn was merely a sentence or a phrase repeated several times to a short and 
simple musical strain—changing but a word or two in each successive verse—if verse 
it can be called. The children’s game-song and the sailor’s shanty—‘‘ Nuts in May ” 
and “ What to do with a drunken sailor ’’—illustrate the type—improvisatory, and 
lengthened by incremental repetition, or by variation, at will. 

But many of the early Methodists both in England and America, it is evident, 
knew the eighteenth century gospel hymns of Watts and Doddridge, Cowper and 
John Newton, Charles Wesley and John Cennick, and these they adapted to their 
own methods and their own tunes, the negroes afterwards carrying the process still 
further and fitting these religious songs into the framework of their own African songs 
of labour. 

The chorus was an important—almost indispensable—part of the hymn, though 
it must be confessed that it was sometimes of an irrelevant character ; but as none 
of the old gospel-hymn writers of the eighteenth century had dreamt of refrains or 
choruses to their common, short, and long metre verses, such embellishments had to 
be borrowed or invented. Sometimes the quatrains were reduced to couplets, inter- 
lined with refrain (even a hymn in 886.886 metre may be found thus reduced by 
omitting lines 3 and 6), and followed by a lusty chorus. (The same sort of thing 
happened when sailors took land-songs to sea with them and turned them into 
shanties.) The negroes dropped—or forgot—still more of the original stanzas, 


* Relics of old English carols and rhymes may also be recognised amongst collections of 
spirituals. A few specimens are here given. 
M for Mary and P for Paul, 
C for Christ who died for us all. 
* * * * 
O hell is deep and hell is wide, 
O hell ain’t got no bottom or side. 
* * * 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Tell me where my Master’s gone. 
* * * 
Dig my grave long and narrow, 
Make my coffin long and strong ; 
Bright angels to my feet, bright angels to my head, 
Bright angels to carry me when I’m dead. 


—the tune of the last (printed with the verse in Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk-Songs) being as 
recognisably English as the words. 
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merely retaining some of the most striking lines or phrases, which in time became the 
nuclei of new spirituals—thus gradually developing their own particular type of 
religious song, which even yet seems to be in a fluid state. It seems necessary to 
emphasize the ultimate source of many of these earlier spirituals, which without 
research amongst early English and American revival hymns are apt to be classed 
as the purely native product of the negro’s imagination and musical genius. 

When the hymns were sung to traditional ballad-airs of simple character (as in the 
case of the Manx carvals) the place of the refrain or chorus was usually taken by a 
repetition of the second or last part of the tune—which was probably the method of 
the ballad associated with the tune. 

Hymn-books were likely to be scarce at camp-meetings, and tune-books were for 
long unknown ; hence tunes had either to be remembered or improvised. The old 
psalm-tunes were either forgotten or else they did not satisfy the religious fervour of 
the assemblies. Until the ‘forties—and perhaps especially the American revival of 
1842—the American camp-meeting tunes, though widely sung and known, remained 
unprinted. But about the above period a small pocket-sized book of these tunes, 
crudely harmonized—mostly in three parts—was issued under the name of The 
Wesleyan Psalmist or Songs of Canaan, and from it many of the tunes which here 
follow are taken. 

The American revival of 1858-9 gave impetus to the issue of the Rev. J. W. Dad- 
mun’s Revival Melodies and The Melodeon—the compilation—as is evident—of 
another imperfectly trained musician. Some folk-tunes, besides various adaptations 
of English, Scotch, and Irish airs, still survived in collections of hymns issued in 1855 
and 1864, after which they seem to have been discarded by American musical editors. 

Until recent times, a folk-tune stood a poor chance of preserving any modal 
character it possessed through the hazards of a first notation and then of revision for 
the printed collection ; and unfortunately a certain amount of the modernisation 
once considered necessary is apparent, with a corresponding loss of modal character, 
in some of the tunes which illustrate this article, though they are still recognisable as 
members of their respective families. It is not possible to say how far such tunes had 
already become modernised in American communities before they ever appeared in 
print. 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the forty-five folk-tunes here printed shows that almost 
exactly half of them are in the gapped modes characteristic of Scottish and Border 
folk-airs, seven being purely pentatonic, the rest having one or other of the two gaps 
(the fourth and seventh degrees of our major scale) filled up—though thinly, as with 
a passing or non-essential note. For further discussion of this modal system see my 
“Note on the Modal System -f Gaelic Tunes”’ prefacing Miss Tolmie’s Skye col- 
lection in the Journal, Vol. iv, Part 3, pp. 150-153. With slight modifications, Mr. 
Sharp found he was able to use the modal classification I had there worked out, for 
his Appalachian collection. The groups of gapped airs from Social Hymns and the 


Melodeon, together with half-a-dozen other examples from the Wesleyan Psalmist, 
are specially interesting as apparent relics, like the Appalachian songs, of Scottish 
and Border balladry. Unfortunately I possess no clue to what district in America 
these folk-tunes came from, as they are not even described as ‘‘ Western Melody,”’ 
and it is more than sixty years since they were noted down. 

Incidentally, the tunes here collected should be of use to any who care to trace the 
evolution of the “ mission ”’ type of hymn and tune, which Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
and other evangelists were afterwards to develop in America and England. What- 
ever the defects in rhyme and reason of these old folk-hymns—and it is permissible 
to smile at the English Primitive Methodist poet of a century ago who announces 
that when he gets to Heaven he will ‘“ blow the golden lute ’’—they possessed a naive 
but real earnestness and sincerity, and they reflect a powerful influence in the life of 
the folk, and a phase of religious thought, feeling, and custom, not unworthy of 
attention by the student of a later century. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF MATERIAL. 
AMERICAN, 


1845. The Wesleyan Psalmist or Songs of Canaan, a collection of Hymns and Tunes 
designed to be used at Camp-meetings and at class and prayer-meetings and other 
occasions of social devotion. Compiled by M. L. Scudder of the New England Con- 
ference . . . Ninth Edition of 2000. Boston: Waite, Peirce and Company, 1845. 
[On flyleaf:} Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1842, by M. L. 
Scudder. [In the Introduction, dated 1842, this is said to be a large and improved 
form of Songs of Canaan, “‘ many new tunes of great popularity ’’ being introduced, 
and the edition containing about twice the number of tunes. The book is of pocket 
size, and contains 106 tunes, mostly in three-part harmony. This was, Mr. Frank 
Metcalf of Washington states, the very earliest camp-meeting hymn-book containing 
tunes, } 

1855. 

4 The Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes ; for the use of Christian Con- 
gregations. Compiled by Henry Ward Beecher. [A comprehensive collection, con- 
taining hymns and tunes drawn from “‘ every denomination of Christians,” including 
Roman Catholics. Many apparently unidentified folk-tunes in this collection are 
described simply as “ Western Air,”’ signifying that they came from the region west 
of the Alleghanies, where there were revivals and camp-meetings in the early years 
of last century. | 

1861. The Melodeon, a collection of Hymns and Tunes, original and selected, adapted 
to all occasions of Social Worship. By Rev. J. W. Dadmun, author of Revival 
Melodies, [1859] etc. Boston, 1861. [Preface dated July 1860. Tunes named and 
composers’ names given where known. | 
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1865. The Social Hymn and Tune Book, for the Lecture Room, Prayer Meeting, 
Family Circle, and Mission Church. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee. . . . [In the preface the tunes are said to be “ old tunes chiefly, with such 
approved new ones as the church will not let die.’’ There is an index to tune-titles, 
but no composers’ names are given. ] 


ENGLISH, 


1861. Richard Weaver's Tune-Book, containing the Tunes sung by him to the hymns 
in Richard Weaver’s Hymn-Book. London. Morgan and Chase, “ Revival’’ Office, 
38 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

[Richard Weaver, 1827-1896, “‘ the converted collier ’’ and reformed Lancashire 
pugilist, was a singer-evangelist, famous in his day, who conducted missions from 
c. 1856 onwards for many years. He made extensive use of the popular tunes of his 
period, adapting his revival hymns to them. His Tune-Book also contains about a 
dozen folk-airs, similarly adapted. The tunes are merely numbered. Some may be 
old Methodist, as Weaver's first evangelistic efforts were associated with Wesleyan 
lay preachers. | 
N.D. Favourite Hymns and Solos (Old and New) compiled by Leonard Weaver. 
[No relation to Richard Weaver.| ‘‘ Many of the tunes have never before been pub- 
lished in book form . . . all are not new, for we have had in mind the Hymns that 
were so greatly used fifty years ago . . .” (Preface.) London: W. Nicholson & 
Sons, 14 Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


1925. American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music by Frank J. Metcalf [of 
Washington, U.S.A.] Member of the American Historical Association. The 
Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 

Note. I wish to acknowledge here the generous help given to me by Mr. Metcalf 
in the preparation of this article. Mr. Metcalf possesses a library of 4,500 volumes, 
including 1,500 hymn-books and 150 reference books on hymnology, and placed 
several rare books at my service. To Miss Broadwood—so long our editor—I am 
also indebted for a number of interesting suggestions in connection with the tunes 
here gathered together. To American students of folk-song I offer sincere apologies 
for any blunders I may have made in reference to American matters, arising from 
“pure ignorance, sir,’’ of their great country “ across the water.’”’—A. G. G. 


NOTES ON VARIOUS TYPES OF FOLK-HYMNS AND TUNES 
WITH EXAMPLES. 
Tue first three folk-hymns here printed illustrate the primitive unrhymed type, with 


incremental repetition. ‘“‘ Weeping Mary ”’ is No. 51 in the first English Primitive 
Methodist hymn-book (c. 1823) called the ‘‘ Small Book.” I have seen the edition 
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of 1825, bound up with the “ Large Book.” As there are no tunes it is not possible 
to say whether “ Weeping Mary ”’ was originally sung to the Dorian tune here given, 
which was noted in Boyle Co., Kentucky, from an old woman who had been a slave. 
An old Wesleyan minister told me that as a boy (in the ’fifties of last century) he had 
heard “ Weeping Mary” sung at a camp-meeting in a Wiltshire village to the 
“ Ranter’s Hymn ”’ tune printed in the Journal, Vol. iv, p. 295. After ‘‘ weeping 
Mary ” come “ sinking Peter,” “‘ faithless Thomas,” “ blind Bartimeus ”’ and finally 
“ anybody here that wants salvation.” 
Another primitive hymn on the same model, and to the same English “ Ranter’s ” 
tune, was sung in England in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies of last century : 
“ Where is now the great Elijah ? ”’ [repeat thrice} 

Safe in the Promised Land ! 

He went up in a fiery chariot, [repeat thrice) 

Safe to the Promised Land.” 
Then followed “ Where is now the prophet Daniel ?”’ ‘“‘ He went through a den of 
lions ” to the same happy destination, and the Hebrew Children through a “ fiery 
furnace,”’ and so on.* Both this and ‘‘ Weeping Mary ”’ have survived in fragments 
amongst American negroes. 


1.—WEEPING MARY. 


Noted by Miss Micprep J. Hitt, oF Lov Krehbiel’s AFRO-AMERICAN 
(Dorian. FOLK-SonGs. 
1. Ifthere’s a - ny -bo- dy here like weep - ing Ma - ry, 
2. If there’s a - ny - bo- dy here like pray - ing Sam - uel, 
3. If there’s a - ny - bo- dy here like doubt - ing Tho - mas, 
q 
Call up- on your and He'll draw nigh. 
Call up-on your Je-sus, and He'll draw nigh. $ Cho. Ohl....... glo - ry, 
Call up-on your Je-sus, and He'll draw nigh. 


— | 


glo-ry, hal-le- lu - jah, Glo-ry be to my God who rules. on _ high. 


* Mr. John Buchan, the well-known writer, told me that he remembered this lively ditty in the 
Scottish manse nursery of his childhood, and that having exhausted the good Bible characters, 
they used to proceed with the names of their favourite heroes, “‘ Prince Charles Edward,” ‘‘ Andy 
Wauchope,” and others, to carry on the tale of those who had arrived safe in the Promised Land ! 
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2.—FIDELITY. 


(GaPpPpED Mope. No WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


. 1. Oh, brethren,be faith - ful, Oh, brethren,be faith - ful, Oh, brethren, be 

2. Oh, _ sis-ters, be faith - ful, Oh, _ sis-ters, be faith - ful, Oh, _ sis-ters, be 

4. Then wewillshout glo - ry, Then wewillshout glo - ry, Then wewillshout 


+ 


faith - ful, faith - ful, faith - ful ‘Till all iv at home. 
faith - ful, faith - ful, faith - ful Till all i at home. 
glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry When all i at home. 


3--THERE ARE ANGELS HOVERING ROUND. 


WESLEYAN PSALmist. 


7 
an - gels hov-’ring round, There are an - gels hov-’ring round, There are 
carry the tid-ings home, To..... carry the tid-ings home, To 
To the New Je-ru-sa - lem, To the New Je- rm - sa - lem, To the 


T 
4 
hov - ‘ring round. 
tid - ings home. 
ru - sa - lem. 


Another tune of the simplest construction was ‘“‘ Remember Me.” The editor of 
the Wesleyan Psalmist remarks “‘ During the great revival at Bennett St., Boston, in 
1842, this tune was an especial favorite.’’ In the Plymouth Collection a note to 
the second version “ Freeland” describes it as heard on the camp-ground sung by 
hundreds of voices. There are two quite different second strains to this tune, 
probably added later by different hands, to relieve the monotony, as the added 
chorus caused the eight-bar strain to be sung four times for each verse. 
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3. 
: 
an - - gels, an - - gels 
car - - ry, car - - ry the 
NOW, Je 
G 


4.-REMEMBER ME. 


FIRST VERSION. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


A - las, and did my Sa -vior bleed, And did my Sov-'reign die? 
Would He de- vote His Sa-cred head For such a worm as 1? 


SECOND VERSION. 


(FREELAND—First Strain), 


PLYMOUTH COLLECTION. 


Chorus (repeating the tune twice) : 


Remember me, remember me, 

Dear Lord, remember me ; 
Kemember, Lord, thy dying groans, 
And then remember me. 


The verses are by Dr. Watts, but the chorus has been added. There is an old 
plantation-song (quoted in The Negro and his Songs by Messrs. Odum and Johnson, 
1925) ‘ Do, Lord, remember me ”’ 


Up on de house-top an’ can’t come down, 
Do, Lord, remember me. 

When I am hungry do feed me, Lord, 
Do, Lord, remember me. 


But which suggested the other, I leave others to decide. 

Coming now to ballad-tunes proper, the next three tunes seem to belong to the 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor’’ group. These variants suggest a Border or 
Scottish origin ; they are all in gapped modes, and one is purely pentatonic. Cf. 
“ The Land of Rest ’’ especially with the versions of ‘ Lord Thomas ”’ in Mr. Sharp’s 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (No. 16, Variants A, B). 
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5—THE BLEEDING SAVIOUR. 


(PENTATONIC. No 4TH OR 7TH.] Dadmun’s MELODEON. 


6.—HARMONY GROVE. 


No 7TH ONCE.] Socrat Hymns. 


= J 


= 


7-—LAND OF REST. 
Move. No7rtu.) Dadmun’s MELODEON. 
D.S. for 


The next three tunes seem to be variants of the “ Sprig of Thyme.” “‘ Vesper” 
and “ Golden Hill” are both attributed to “ A. Chapin ”’ in a later American hymn- 
book ; but from their likeness to ‘‘ Nearer Home,” and the fact that ‘‘ Golden Hill ”’ 
is pentatonic and “ Vesper ’’ characteristically “ folk’ in phrase, I should surmise 
that “‘ A. Chapin ’’ was only the adaptor of two forms of a well-known tune. It may 
be remembered that the Scottish musician, R. A. Smith, had before this date made 
a pentatonic psalm-tune, “ Selma,’’ out of a traditional form of this same air, noted 
in the Isle of Arran. The “ Nearer Home’”’ form also suggests the ‘‘ Thomas and 
Annet ”’ tune, 
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8.—VESPER. 


Move. No 4TH.) SociaL Hymns. 


YDS. 
9.—GOLDEN HIIL. 
(Pentatonic. No 4TH or 7TH.) Sociat Hymns. 
INE. 
D.C. 
— 
e 
10.—NEARER HOME. 
Mopr. No 4TH, 7TH ONCE.) SociaL Hymns. 


Compare the next tune, “‘ The Beloved of Zion,’’ with “ Fair Rosie Ann,”’ in Gavin 
Greig’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads, p. 771. (Separate phrases also recall other 
ballads.) I have noted a more modern form of this tune in Sussex, to a song “‘ Once 
I was courted by a false young youth.” 


: 
INE. 
e 


11.—THE BELOVED OF ZION [or DELIGHT.| 


([GarreD Mong. No7ru.] WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


by. 4 
— 
oO thou, in whose pre - sence my soul _ takes de - light,s On 
= 
whom in af - flic - My com - fort by day, and my 
e 
song in the night, My hope, my _ sal - va - tion, my _ all. 


A minor version of the above tune, named “ Solicitude,”’ is found rather earlier 
in The Christian Lyre, Vol. i, p. 88. 

Another ballad-tune, “ Melrose,” here given, has a curious history in America. 
It is obviously a variant of ‘“ Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard ” in the Appendix 
to Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, the form afterwards printed by Chappell in his Popular 
Music. A legend seems to have arisen in America that it was an old Covenanters’ 
tune—whereas the Covenanters sang their old psalms to their old psalm-tunes, 
which were cherished as faithfully as their ‘“ Metrical Version.’” When Mr. Cecil 
Sharp went to American to collect folk-songs I asked him to be kind enough to verify 
the statement that this Scottish tune had been traced to a child’s song in W. B. 
Bradbury’s Clariona, 1867, and also to let me know whether he came across any 
traditional versions of “ Little Musgrave ”’ still sung to the original words. He 
kindly transcribed the version of the tune in Clariona, and while in the United States 
recovered no less than twenty-three variants of the ballad and its tune, showing that 
both had been traditionally preserved in America. Whether Bradbury adapted the 
version “‘ Melrose ”’ from a slightly earlier publication than his own, or derived the 
Clariona version independently from a traditional variant, is not of much consequence, 
but a point to be noticed is that ‘‘ Melrose ’’ was sung with repetition of the words 
as a refrain, to the second time through of the tune—a method absolutely foreign to . 
old Scottish psalmody. The tune was carried out to China by American Baptist 
missionaries, and some years ago was returned to Scotland—perhaps by Scottish 
workers in the same field—as a long-exiled tune to ‘‘ The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll 
not want ’’—and, more astonishing, accepted as such by many people. 

A very similar form of this tune was printed earlier in The Christian Lyre, Vol i, 
p. 150, under the name “ Pisgah.” 
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12..-_MELROSE [or COVENANTER'’S.) 


Move. No poo 7TH Lowes. SociaL HyMns. 


I can read ti - tle clear mansionsin the 


The next tune, “ Penitent,’’ should also be compared with Mr. Sharp’s “ Little 
Musgrave ” group, variants B and H. Miss Broadwood points out a likeness also 
to two Gaelic tunes, “ Tearlach Og’”’ in the Gesto Collection and ‘‘ Muile nam Mor- 
Bheann ” in the Celtic Lyre, and suggests that “‘ Penitent ” may originally have been 


a six-eight tune, like the latter. ‘‘ Pleading Saviour,” which follows it, is another 
tune which suggests a Gaelic origin, and is purely pentatonic. The Melodeon version 
may have been derived from a six-eight form, sung slowly and with much freedom. 
The Social Hymns form looks like an edited version of the Melodeon tune. 


13.—PENITENT. 


[PENTATONIC. No 4TH OR 7TH.) SociaL Hymns. 
Slow. = 
Show pi- Lord! O Lord, for - give; a re-pent-ing re bel live 


14.—PLEADING SAVIOUR. 


— No 4TH OR 7TH.) Dadmun's MELODEON. 
FINE. 


: 


es [Now the Sa - viour stands and pleading At the sin - ner’s bolt - ed heart] a 
Wad 
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Version in Socta, Hymns. 


Second strain as in WESLEYAN PsavmisT (p. 77). 


The next, “ Dunlap’s Creek,” fits into Mr. Cecil Sharp’s ‘‘ Wife of Usher’s Well ”’ 
group in his Appalachian collection (No. 19, variants A, B). 


— 


15.—DUNLAPSCREEK. 


“Western Melody,” 
Move. No 4tu.) PiymMoutH COLLECTION. 


e 


Turning now to songs which are probably of less antiquity than the Border ballads, 
“The Glorious Treasure ”’ is a good version of the Irish ballad-air, ‘‘ A sailor courted 
a rich man’s daughter ’’—a tune noted by Bunting and later collectors. (See also 
Journal, Vol. i, p. 220, and Vol. ii, pp. 97-8, ‘‘ The Young Serving Man.”’) The old 
ballad begins : 


A sailor courted a farmer’s daughter 

Who lived convanient to the Isle of Man, 
Remark, good people, what followed after— 
A long time courting and nothing done. 


= ete. 


16.—THE GLORIOUS TREASURE. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


Re - li- gion is a glo - ri - ous’ trea -_ sure, The...... 


It fills the mind with con - so - la - tion, | Ee 


rows, It soothes our way o’er life’s rough 
7 
mixed with good - ness, Meek, hum - ble pa -_ tience, 


This heaven-ly por - tion mineshall be. 
[Re- barred] 


This tune—obviously wrongly barred—is usually noted in et time, and belongs to 
a peculiarly Irish rhythm, to whose phrases the rhyming words are generally closely 
fitted. See “ The Colleen Rue” and “ Castlehyde ” in Dr. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk- 
Music. It is characteristic of Anglo-Irish songs written in this metre—and probably 
the product of hedge-schoolmaster poets—to praise in high-flown language, with 
classical allusions, the charms of some lovely nymph, such as the “ Star of Slane,” 
the last verse of which song may be quoted from H. Richard Hayward’s Ulster Songs 
and Ballads, 1925. 


Her name to mention may cause contention 
And it’s my intention for to breed no strife, 
But her to lure as I’m but poor 

I’m really sure she won’t be my wife ; 

In silent anguish I here will languish, 

Till time does vanquish my love-sick pain, 
And humble stations I'll bear with patience 
And great exaltations, for the Star of Slane. 
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Though the “ Glorious Treasure ’’ hymn does not coruscate with rhymes like the 
above, it does possess a pair of internal rhymes “ For grace and glory shall be my 
story,”’ and every verse ends “ This heavenly portion mine shall be,” as two of the 
above-cited Irish ballads respectively end each verse with the “ Colleen Rue’”’ or 
“ The Star of Slane.’”” From the analogy of “‘ Saw ye my Saviour ? ” and others in 
this collection, one may perhaps guess that the writer of this hymn—whose metre 
hobbles sadly without the companionship of the tune—substituted the Supreme 
Object of adoration for some lovely creature whose charms were sung to this air. He 
may have been an Irish poet, for note the assonances “ blood” and “‘ above ’’— 
considered quite admissible as rhymes in this type of song, which imitates Irish- 
Gaelic poetry. 

Miss Broadwood notes a likeness between this tune and Dauney’s early version of 
“ The Spanish Lady,” printed in the Appendix to Moffat and Kidson’s Minstrelsy of 
England. Put into common time, she remarks, a likeness comes out to “ Bonnie 
Mary Hay ”’ and other (modern) Scottish songs of similar type. I may add that a 
tune with much the same rhythmical peculiarities is the County Wexford Christmas 
carol ‘‘ Good people all” in Dr. R. Dunstan’s Second Book of Carols (1925). 


” 


The strong tune sung to ‘‘ Oh, when shall I see Jesus ’’—though marred by the 
sharpened sevenths—belongs to the “‘ Sheffield Apprentice ’’ type—a ballad found in 
American folk-song collections, including Mr. Sharp’s Appalachian book. But the 
tune seems to Miss Broadwood to be also connected with the ubiquitous “‘ Banks of 
Sweet Dundee.” A variant of the tune below is in The Christian Lyre, Vol. i, p. 16, 
under the same title. 


17.—-OH! WHEN SHALL I SEE JESUS. 


{GAPPED MopE. No SociaL HyMnNs. 
ry - — am 


(? 2] 


* = 4th of major mode. 
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The next tune, set to a favourite old hymn by John Newton, who had indeed a 
“ wild career ”’ in his youth, has, I think, a sailor tang, and reminds me of ‘‘ Rounding 
the Horn ” (see Journal, Vol. v, p. 165). This last is a Mixolydian tune, and from 
the way “ The Prodigal’s Return ”’ lies between F and its octave, and from the pro- 
minence of E flat, I suspect that the tune here printed may have been altered from 
a Mixolydian on F. The verse “I'll die no more for bread,”’ used apparently as a 
refrain, does not occur in the Olney Hymns (edition of 1797). 


18.—THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


Dadmun’s MELODEON 
(also in WESLEYAN Psa.misT). 


= Af -  flic - tions, tho’ they seem se-vere, In mer - cy oft are 
Cho. cont. I'll die no more for bread,” he cried,‘‘Nor starve in for - eign 
sent, They cae the pro - di - gal’s ca - reer, and 
lands, My fa - ther’s house hath large sup - plies, and 
FINE. D.C. 
D 
caus’d him to re - pent. Cho.“ I'll die no more for bread, 


boun-teous are his hands.”’ 


There could be no doubt about the former associations of the three following tunes, 
as the hymn-words are—more or less—imitations of the original songs. There are 
many instances in these revival hymn-books of imitations—sacred parodies in fact— 
of secular popular songs, but fewer of traditional stuff. ‘‘ The Sinner’s Invitation,”’ 
however, directly imitates the old Scotch song “‘ The Braes o’ Balquidder,” and is 
set to a traditional tune to that song not to be found in the usual printed collections 
of Scotch songs but already printed in the Journal, Vol. ii, p. 229, and belonging also 
to the Napoleonic song “ The Island of St. Helena.’’ Though the “ Braes of Bal- 
quidder ” words are not of great antiquity, the tune is derived from an old Gaelic 
air ‘‘ Brochan buirn.”” To show the parody, I quote two lines of the original : 


Will you go, lassie, go, to the braes o’ Balquidder, 
Where the blaeberries grow in the bonnie blooming heather ? 
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19.--THE SINNER’S INVITATION, 


‘(From WESLEYAN SACRED HARP” 


[PENTATONIC. No 4TH OR 7TH.] Dadmun’s MELODEON. 
. Sin - ner, go, will you to a high - lands of hea - ven? 
Where the storms nev - er blow And the long’ sum - mer’s giv - en. 
- Where the bright emesis flowers Are their o - dors e - mit - ting 


ae the leaves of the bowers In the breez - are flit - ting. 


A second instance of the kind is a rollicking . Come-all-ye ’’ tune which would 
seem to have been sung to “ Captain Kidd ” 


Oh, my name is Captain Kidd, 
As I1 sailed, as I satled— 


though it may also have belonged to other songs in the same old and peculiar stanza, 
including “ Admiral Benbow ”’ and ‘“ My name it is Jack [or Sam] Hall ”—all 
celebrities who came to their deaths with honour or dishonour in the opening years 
of the eighteenth century. The ‘“ Captain Kidd” song, of which a full text of 
twenty-five verses is given in an American publication, Our Familiar Songs and 
Those Who Made Them (1889), begins and ends with a warning against losing one’s 
soul. It is a sort of dying speech and testament—probably dating from about 1701, 
in which year Kidd and nine of his associates were hanged in Execution Dock. The 
last verse but one runs : 

Come all ye, young and old, 

See me die, see me die, 

Come all ye, young and old, 

See me die. 

Come all ye, young and old, 

You're welcome to my gold, 

For by it I’ve lost my soul 

And must die ! 


The “ Captain Kidd ” tune in the collection above-noted has some likeness to that 
of “‘ My luve’s in Germanie, Send him hame, send him hame ’’—a Scotch song in the 
same stanza. Richard’ Weaver’s tune, here printed, has an Irish flavour, like other 
“ Come-all-ye’s,”’ 
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20..-COME, YE THAT FEAR THE LORD, UNTO ME. 


RIcHARD WEAVER’'s TUNE-BOooK. 


| 
— = 
1. Come ; ye that fear the Lord un - to me, un - to 
Come; ye that fear the Lord un - to 
| 2nd. 
- some-thing good to say A - bout the nar - row 
way, For... Christ the o - ther day........ my soul, saved my 


soul, For... Christ the o - ther day,... Saved my soul. 


2 He gave me first to see 
What I was ; |repetition as hefore} 
He gave me first to see 
My guilt and misery, 
And then He set me free, 
Bless His name. 


3 My old companions said 
He’s undone, 
My old companions said 
He’s surely going mad, 
But Jesus makes me glad, 
Bless His name, 


4 Oh, if they did but know 
What I feel, 
Had they got eyes to see 
Their guilt and misery, 
They'd be as mad as me, 
I believe. 


5 Some said he'll soon give o’er, 
You shall see, 
But months have passed away 
Since I began to pray, 
And I feel His love to-day, 
Bless His name, 
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A tune to be found in nearly all the collections of revival hymns I have examined 

s ‘Saw ye my father?” (‘‘ The Grey Cock’’). This belongs to an old song which 
in both English and Scottish versions appears to be a patchwork, combining as it 
does as strong suggestion of the aube with a scrap of old ballad-verse and of’ an 
evidently more modern song. A text is in Herd’s collections of 1769 and 1776, and 
another, with the tune, in Chappell’s Popular Music. Chappell traces this tune to 
Vocal Music, 1772, and various broadsides, also Thompson’s Country Dances, 1775, 
and suggests that it may have been composed by James Hook. Chappell’s English 
version begins : 

Saw you my father, 

Saw you my mother, 

Saw you my true love John ? 

He told his only dear 


That he would soon be here, 
But he to another is gone. 


Mr. Sharp noted an Appalachian version, ‘‘ The Grey Cock,” to a different tune. 


—SAW YE MY SAVIOR? 


PSALMIST. 


Very slow, 
Saw ye my Sa- ye my vior! my « God? O He 


{or ‘and God ?’} 


died onCal-va-ry to a-tone ive you and me, pene to pur-chase caneaadlans with blood. 


A fourth specimen of this kind of spiritualising is in the Plymouth Collection. It 
is based on “ The Poor Stranger” (Sweet Europe) and sung to its tune. The title 
s “‘ Gethsemane, or Christ in the Garden,” and it begins : 

When Nature was sinking in stillness to rest 
The last beam of daylight shone dim in the west, 


In deep meditation I wandered my feet 
Over fields of pale moonlight in lonely retreat. 


When passing a garden I pauséd to hear 
A voice faint and plaintive from one that was there— 


who banished 


The voice was that of the “‘ loving Stranger ” and “ loveliest Being, 
my fears.” 
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Another allegorical piece was called “ Jesus, or the Poor Wayfaring Man.” The 
words of this were by Montgomery, and it was set to a Welsh secular air, a version 
of which appears as “‘ Rhosyn Saron ” in Welsh hymn-books. 

Another class of revival tunes appear to be old dance-airs, or lively six-eight lilts 
reminiscent of ‘‘ Frog and Mouse ’’ songs with a “‘ Kitty alone ” or ‘‘ Cuddy alone ”’ 
refrain. The two following examples both suggest such an origin—the first with its 
queer “ Un-i-on, un-i-on”’ refrain, the second with its reiterated “ Will you go ? 
will you go? ’’ The second strain of this is almost identical with the corresponding 
part of “ Gently, Johnny, my jingalow ” in Mr. Sharp’s Folk-Songs from Somerset. 


22.—-UNION HYMN. 


Po lle saints a sin - ners, hear me tell The won - ders of Im - 


RICHARD WEAVER’s TUNE-Book. 


- man - u - el, Who saved me from a burn - ing hell And 


brought my soul with him to dwell,And’ gave me _ heav’n -ly un - ion. 


- ni-on, - ni-on, And gave meheav’n-ly u - ni-on, And 


23.—WE’RE TRAV’LING HOME. 


RICHARD WEAVER’'S TUNE-Book. 
Fine. 


We're onion wort to heaven a-bove. Will you go? Will you go? 
D.C. 
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The next three tunes also appear to be adaptations of old dance-airs. “ Western 
Melody "’—as earlier explained under “ Chief Sources ""—means that the tune came 
from west of the Alleghanies. Such a tune may be supposed to have been first sung 
(as a hymn-tune) at the camp-meetings of the Western Methodists, and afterwards 
to have found its way into printed tune-books. The two first are of the children’s 
game-song type, such tunes often being scraps of old dance-tunes. 


24.—COME AND LET US ALL PROCLAIM. 


RICHARD WEAVER’s TUNE-Book. 


1. Come and wt. us all pro-claim The won - ders dhe 
ho. Love shall be. the con - que-ror [thrice] 


Saviour’sname, Whose lovetous... is. still the same To makean end of _ sin 
To bring the glo-ry in 


25.—GLORY. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


Come, thou fount of ev -’ry bless - a 


= 


C 
Cho. Glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, God is” tl 


Glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, glo - ry, Hal - le-lu - “. jah, God __is love. 
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26. 


ADVENT. 


“Western Melody,” 
Piymoutu CoLiecrion, 


Another tune of lively movement is ‘‘ The Voice of Mercy ’’—which is familiar to 
Miss Broadwood as a Gaelic air, being like a whole tribe of North Highland airs, all 
in six-eight time, in Patrick Macdonald's collection—many of them being working- 
songs.t Though one would not expect to find a Gaelic air used as an American revival 
hymn-tune, there is a similar instance in Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk-Songs of 
a negro spiritual, also in six-eight time, which bears a striking likeness to the old 
Irish and Scottish air best known as “‘ Wha’ll be king but Charlie ?’”’ (The allusion 
in the hymn to “ King Jesus ”’ suggests that the name of the tune was known to its 
adaptor.) 


27.-THE VOICE OF MERCY. 


{GaprepD MopE. No 6TH, 2ND ONCE.*) WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


* = 4th and 7th of major mode. 


¢ See also the Highland tune printed in the Appendix to this article.—A. G, G, 
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Fine. 

| 
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The Wesleyan Psalmist contains a solitary specimen of the Scripture narrative 
carol—reminiscent of the old Cornish “‘ When God at first had Adam made,” and of 
the style of the Manx-Gaelic carvals. (See Part 2 of the Clague Collection in Journal, 
Vol. vii.) I have not traced this example elsewhere. 


28.—FREE SALVATION, 


(Pentatonic. No 4TH OR PSALMIST. 
1. Man his first cre -a - tion In E~-denGod did The 


pub - lic head and fa - ther Of all the hu - man race}... 


e) 


But by the sub-tle ser - pent Be-guil’d he was and fell, And by his 


= 
- di - ence...... Was doomed to death and 


2 While in this situation a promise there was made, 
The offspring of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head, 
Against the power of Satan that man might only feel 
The malice of the serpent enraging at his heel. 


3 Now at the time appointed, Jesus unveiled his face, 
Assumed our human nature and suffered in our place, 
He suffered on mount Calvary and ransomed all for me, 
The law demands attention, to pay the penalty. 


4 They laid him in a sepulchre, it being near at hand, 
The grave now could not hold him, nor death’s cold iron band ; 
He burst them all asunder and pulled their kingdoms down, 
He’s overcome his enemies and wears a starry crown. 


(Three more verses) 


The “ Union Hymn ’”’ I should guess to be an old Methodist hymn-tune derived 
from the class of ballad-tunes to which “‘ execution-songs ” and “ farewells ” used to 
be sung through the streets. It recalls ‘‘ Fortune, my foe.” 
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29.—UNION HYMN. 


(Dorian INFLUENCE.) Dadmun's MELODEON. 
j 4 4 
P 1. From whence does this un - ion a rise, That ha - tred is’ 
con - quer'd by ‘fave? That fast ens our souls’ in such 
a 
ties As na - ture and time can’t re - move. 


The next tune, “ Judgment,” I have been unable to trace, but, like the one which 
follows it, it would seem to have originally belonged to a song of much more lively 
character than this Judgment hymn. (Miss Broadwood suggests that it mayjbe a 
French folk-song.) 


30.—J UDGMENT. 
“ [from] SprrituaL Soncs”’* 
PLyMmouTH COLLECTION. 


a 
=| 


n 

1. Oh, there will be mourn-ing Be -fore the judg- ment seat,...... 

(2nd time to refrain.) 


When thisworld is burn - ing Be-neath Je-ho - vah’s feet......... 


Wrath willsink the  reb-el’s heart While saints on high a - dore......... 


Friends and kin - dred there will part, Will part........ to meet no more. 
REFRAIN. 


ev Oh, there will be mourn - ing Be - fore the judg-ment seat 


* ? Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, T. Hastincs and L. Mason, 1833. 
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31.—THE JUDGMENT SCENE. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


4 4 4 


t 
The judg-mentday is  rol-ling on, The judgmentday is rol -ling on, The 


CANL 


judg-ment day is - ling on Bins as time soll... 
a. 
h, there will be mourn - ing, mourn-ing, mourn-ing, mourn - ing, 


h, there will be mourn- ing At the judg - ment seat of 


32.—O! THAT WILL BE JOYFUL. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


= 


When I _ can read my ti - tle clear To man-sions in’ the _ skies, 
I'll bid fare-well to ev -'ry fear, And wipe my weep-ing eyes. 
sic 


= > 


. . 
And wipe my weep-ing eyes,.....:...... And wipe my weep-ing  eyes......... I'll 


i | 

°" fare - well to 
[WassalIL CHORUS ?]} 


Ref.Oh, that will be joy - ful, joy - ful, joy - ful, joy - _ ful, 


all my fear And wipe my weep-ing  eyes........ 


Oh, that will be joy - ful, To meet to part no more......, 


| | = === 
— 
e l } ; 
FINE. 
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“ O that will be joyful ” shows the natural revolt of a more hopeful spirit against the 
gloom of the above productions ; and some years later a Sunday-school hymn with 
the same “ joyful” refrain made its appearance, set to new verses “‘ Here we suffer 
grief and pain.” But the last tune above has a particular interest as the earliest 
printed copy which I have seen of the “ traditional ” tune to “ The Seven Joys of 
Mary.” It is here set to a hymn by Dr. Watts—which of course had no refrain. 
In Richard Weaver's Tune Book (1861) it again appears, in exactly the form printed 
in Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols, (1867), but set to ‘‘On Jordan’s stormy 
banks I stand.”’ It was printed in a somewhat different version, about the same 
date as Bramley and Stainer’s copy, in a nursery song-book, to a ditty about ‘‘ Three 
Little Kittens ’’ who lost their mittens. And, in nursery days, before I ever saw the 
tune in Bramley and Stainer, it was familiar not only as the “ Kittens’ tune, but 
as sung to a scurrilous song about John Wesley and the ghosts at Epworth Rectory— 
the first verse of which ran : 


“* John Wesley had a little ghost, 
The colour of it was white ; 
It used to swarm up his bed-post, 
And frighten him at night. 
Chorus: And frighten him at ni-i-ght, etc. 


Now whether this tune (as sung to hymn-words) was first generally known amongst 
Wesleyans—whose first printed copy of it (c. 1845) antedates all these others—is a 
curious question. Such a circumstance might account for a mocking song to the 
same tune being concocted to annoy John Wesley’s followers. Whether the “ joyful ” 
refrain originally belonged to the tune is another matter of doubt, but the character 
of the tune and of that of “ The Judgment Scene ”’ certainly suggest an old wassail 
song with a lusty chorus. It has been called a “ traditional West of England ” tune 
(as set to the ‘‘ Seven Joys’), but as far as my knowledge goes the tune and carol- 
text were first printed together by Bramley and Stainer. Other tunes to the ‘‘ Seven 
Joys ”’ are in Journal, Vol. v, Pt. 1, pp. 18-20. The Sussex tune there printed, if 
put into six-eight time, would show a likeness to ‘‘ The Judgment Scene.” 

The next tune is of the old English carol type (see “‘ King Pharim,”’ Journal, Vol. i, 
p. 183). The hymn-verses, by John Newton, are printed amongst the Olney Hymns, 
but the added refrain suggests an imitation of the old stock refrain or ending of 
carols (e.g. ““ The Seven Virgins ’’) and ballads : 

O the rose, the gentle rose, 

The fennel that grows so green ; 
God give us grace in every place 
To pray for our king and queen. 


—even the internal rhyme in line three being imitated. C/. the tune also with the 
“ Bonnie Mermaid” in Motherwell’s Minstrelsy. (Miss Broadwood is strongly of 
opinion that this hymn-tune belongs to the ‘‘ Broom of the Cowdenknowes ” family, 
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with refrain ‘“‘ O the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom '’—which old refrain may also 
have belonged to the “ Bonny Broomhill” ballad. Though a likeness is evident, it 
seems to me that the tune has reached the form here printed through a carol stage— 
the ballad-carol tune often seeming to occupy a place half-way between the ballad- 
tune and the C.M. hymn-tune. But it is evident that the writer of the hymn—or at 
any rate the chorus—knew the tune as associated with “ O the rose,” or “O the 
broom,” or “‘ Oh, the bush, the prickly bush,”’ or some other refrain on the same 
pattern.) 


VIEW OF CALVARY. 


FAvourRITE Hymns. 


— 
e - ond long I took de- light, Un - awed by shame or fear, 
FINE. 


Till a new ob- ject met And stopp’d my wild ca - 
Cho. cont.The Lamb heh wanslale that liv - eth a-gain To in - ter-cede for me. 


* 4 

Cho.Oh, theLamb, the bleed - ing Lamb, the Lamb of Cal-va - ry, 


The group of seven tunes which follow suggest an origin quite distinct from those 
hitherto considered, as they show what we are accustomed to recognise as “ negro” 
character. It may be that some of these tunes were borrowed from working-songs 
of negroes ; they are of particular interest as having been in use by white folk, and 
in print, nearly twenty years before the American Civil War, and more than twenty 
years before the first collection of Slave Songs was published, in 1867. This I have 
not seen, but the tunes here printed are not to be found—at any rate in the same 
versions—in Jubilee Songs, 1874, and they are of value as indicating how the negro 
spirituals in later collections have developed during the last eighty years along their 
own lines—largely, it would seem, by a continual breaking-up into new forms and 
combinations. And as evidence of how little some writers have realised the inter- 
relations of Methodist preachers, white and coloured, and the negroes of pre- 
emancipation days, the first hymn here, ‘‘ Give me Jesus,” has been described as the 
product of “ over-free spirit and super-religiousness ’’ just after the Civil War— 
whereas, as we see, it antedates that period by at least twenty years, perhaps much 
longer. 

The construction is primitive—though no more so than in our English carol “ I 
saw three ships a-sailing by.”” C/. this version with that printed in Jubilee Songs, 
twenty years later. 
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34.—GIVE ME JESUS. 


(GaprepD Mopg. No WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


1. When I’m hap-py hear me_ cry, When I’m hap-py hear me_ cry, When I’m 
ad lib. 


sus, Giveme Je -_ sus, Give me 


Je - sus, You may have all the world, Give me Je - _ sus.” 


The next two tunes illustrate the revival or negro method of interlining an old 
gospel-hymn with a refrain and adding a chorus. The words of “ Jesus, my all” 
are by John Cennick ; the hymn is printed in eight-line stanzas in other collections, 
but two lines only are taken for each verse in this case. ‘‘ Jesus says He will be with 
us’ is adapted to the same pattern. Some of its phrases recall ‘ Turn Back Ole 
Pharaoh’s Army, Hallelu” in Jubilee Songs. 


35-—JESUS MY ALL TO HEAVEN IS GONE. 
{I Want TO WEAR THE CrRowWN.] 


WESIEYAN PSALMIST. 


1. Je - sus, my all, toheavenis gone, / want to wear the crown.He whomI fix my 
CuHorus. 


hopes up-on, J want towear the crown. Oh myheartsays praise theLord, | 


My heartsays praisethe Lord, Myheart says praisetheLord, 7 want to wear the crown. 
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hap-py hear me cry,“Give me Je - 
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36.—JESUS SAYS HE WILL BE WITH US. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


] 
- ou of God, re - nounce your Je - sus says He will 1 be 
Je - sus for your help ap - pears, Je - sus says He will be 


Cuorus. 


with For He has been with us, and He 


stil 


fs with us, And says He will be with us to 


In “ Jesus reigns”’ and “ Shouting Victory” a terminal chorus only has been 
added. In “ Cornet” a “ verse” of two non-rhyming lines has been clumsily fitted 
to the first part of the tune. The elaborate chorus also seems to belong to the tune 
rather than the hymn. The lines “ Oh, had I the wings of the morning,” etc., are 
sung by the old negro slave, Tom, in “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The “‘ Holy City,” which seems to be another form of the same tune, loses its 
“ revival” character by being set to an ordinary hymn in sevens and sixes, without 


any chorus. 
37-—JESUS REIGNS. 
WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 
1. Earth, re-joice, the Lord isKing,Sons of men His prais-es sing; Sing ye in  tri-um-phant 


CHorvus, 


’ strains, Je-sus the Mes-si- ahreigns. Oh vide on, Pe sus, Oh vide onl 


8g 


SS 


38.—_SHOUTING VICTORY. 


WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


1. When I can read my ti- tle clear To man-sions in the skies, I 


Cuorus. Quick. 


bid farewell to all my fear And wipe my weepingeyes. Shcuting vic-to-ry, vic -to-ry, 
— 

vic-t'ry o - ver death, Shouting vic-to-vry, vic-to-ry, I long to see that day. 


39.-—_CORNET. 


PLymovutH COLLECTION. 
[Pentatonic. No 4tx, No 71TH.) “ Arranged from a Western Melody.” 
REFRAIN, 


ae 


e 


1. Oh, Thou Al- might-y Fa - ther, Come help me now to praise Thyglo-ry, Me - 


- thinks I beer the trum - pet ued be - fore the break of day, 


had I the wagnot the morn - ing, I'd fly a-way to Canaan’sshore, Bright 


an - gels should con - vey me home To the new Je - ru - sa - lem. 


44 
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40.—HOLY CITY. 


PLyMouTH COLLECTION. 


[GappeD MopE. No 4TH ONCE.] “Arranged from a Western Melody.” 
1. There... is a Ho - ly ci - ty, A hap- py world a - 


The two following tunes belong to the ‘‘ Yonder stands a charming creature ”’ 
group, the first having a second strain which suggests the “‘ Twenty, eighteen ” 
chorus of the version in English County Songs. The song is known as a singing-game 
in America, to one of its English tunes. See Newell’s Games and Songs of American 
Children (No. 6). 


41.—JESUS IS REIGNING. 


* [GappED MopE. No 7TH.]} WESLEYAN PSALMIST. 


CEN 


= 


gi 


e 
-  bove. ; 
(Cuorus ?} 
= 


42.—PILGRIM STRANGER. 


[GapreD Mopg. No 7TH, 4TH ONCE.) Dadmun’s MELODEON. 


1. Whi-ther go’st thou, pil-grim stran-ger, Pass-ing thro’ this dark-some vale, 
Know’st thou not ‘tis full of dan-ger, And will not thy cour-age fail? 
REFRAIN. 


SSS 


a No, I’m bound for the king-dom,Will you go to glo-rvy with me? 
— 
Hal - le - lu - ah, Praise the Lord, 


A hexatonic form of “ Pilgrim Stranger ’’ is printed in The Christian Lyre, Vol. ii, 
p. 212, as “Female Pilgrim”’ (‘‘ Whither goest thou, female pilgrim ? ’’—probably 
the original first line !). 

The “ Cuckoo ”’ (song of an inconstant lover) type of triple-time air is exemplified 
in “‘ Hallelujah ” (or “ Nettleton ’’), which shows in its earliest printed form Irish or 
Scottish character, though much vulgarised in later mission-hymnals. In the early 
copies it is quite distinct from another triple-time tune—the once popular “ Miss 
Dillon’s Waltz,” upon which some versions of the “‘ Cuckoo ”’ tune seem to be based 
which begin : 


4 


Both tunes, however, have been sung to a hymn called ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.” 
“ Hallelujah ’’ has been attributed to the Rev. Asahel Nettleton (hence one title), 
1783-1844, but on insufficient evidence. It was printed in Wyeth’s Repository*— 
with a common-time signature (here reproduced), corrected by later editors to that 
triple measure which seems so often not to have been grasped by recorders of hymn 
and carol-tunes a century ago. 


* The music in this book is worth notice, being based on a curious system of differently po 
notes—the shapes of these ‘‘ character notes,’’ as they were called, denoting not their value but 
their position on the staff. Do and Fa had triangular heads; M1 and La were square-headed ; 
Re and Sot were round, and S1 diamond-shaped—a system invented in the fond belief that it 
would enable the singer to learn his tunes more easily and sing them at sight. 
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43-—-HALLELUJAH [for NETTLETON}. 


[Actually in triple time.] Wyetu’s Repository, Pr. II, 1813. 


Come, thou fount of ev-’ry bless-ing, Tune my heart to " sing Thy grace. 
(Eight-line stanza. Second part of tune repeats for Chorus,] 


“cho. Hal-le-lu - jah, Hal-le - lu - jah, We are on our jour-ney home, Hal-le - 


- lu - jah, Hal-le-lu - jah, We are’ on our jour-ney home, home, 


In the American collections from which these tunes have come there are also 
various tunes which one would class as folk-airs were there not composers’ names 
attached to them. This leads to the conclusion, that either the alleged composers 
were merely adaptors, or else that these more or less untrained musicians uncon- 
sciously formed their simple tunes on lines familiar to them from traditional ballads 
and songs sung in their homes and villages.* Two “ Sprig of Thyme ” tunes above 
printed, one as by ‘‘ A. Chapin,” are built on the pentatonic scale. Another, ‘“ Bar- 
timeus,” attributed to Daniel Read (1757-1836), is constructed on the “a.b.b.a”’ 
pattern of many Irish tunes, and so is “‘ Expostulation ”’—assigned to “ J. Hopkins ”’ 
in one American collection—this tune being a complete (or else extended) form of 
“ Eaisht shiu as clasht shiu”’ in the Clague Collection (see Journal, Vol. vii, p. 307). 


* A Scottish instance of this is the well-known “‘ Martyrdom.”” The question whether it was 
an “ old Scottish tune ”’ or not led, after its publication as such in R. A. Smith’s Sacred Music, 
1825, to a legal dispute. It was proved to have been the composition of Hugh Wilson, shoe- 
maker, occasional precentor, and teacher of music classes—a native of Fenwick, Ayrshire,—but 
it bears much general resemblance to a traditional air to ‘‘ Helen of Kirkconnel” (O wad I were 
where Eelin lies) and is pentatonic in construction—in fact written in Wilson’s native folk-idiom. 
R. A. Smith (as already noted) had himself framed the pentatonic tune “‘ Selma” upon a tradi- 
tional Scottish air, and Neil Dougal’s ‘‘ Kilmarnock ”’ is also a pentatonic tune. 
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44.—EXPOSTULATION. 


When God in great mer - cy is com - ing so nigh? 
==> 


2 

Another American tune, “ China ’’—said with justice to be “ one of the most 
unscientific tunes ever published ’’"—was invented by one Timothy Swan (1758-1842), 
who began to compose while still ignorant of the rules both of musical composition 
and harmony. He was in earlier life a hatter. Timothy considered “China” to be 
his best tune, and wild though it sounds to modern ears it seems to have become 
popular from the time it was first sung in public in 1794, and has even survived 
in some modern American hymn-books. It has sufficient modal character to suggest 
that it was consciously or unconsciously based upon a folk-air*—or else was one of 
the rare cases in which a folk-tune can be traced to its original inventor. 


45-—CHINA. 


{GapreD Mopr, No Jenks’ DELIGHTS OF HARMONY, 1804, 


Why. should we mourn de - part - ing friends Or 


—— | 


“¢ — — f 
shake _at...... death’s a - larms? 
= | === =— 
e 


With these two examples—which might be multiplied—of “ folk hymn-tunes,” 
as the late Frank Kidson would have described them, these notes and suggestions 
come to a close on the threshold of ‘‘ composed ’’ music. 


* Miss Broadwood believes this to be a Chinese tune, from its likeness to some examples known 
to her, and thinks that “ Pilgrim Stranger ’’ may be another, or else Japanese. Neither of these, 
one may remark, is purely pentatonic—as one would expect of a Chinese tune. At the same time, 
pentatonic tunes are apt to become hexa- or hepta-tonic when sung by people used to the modern 
semitones. 
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APPENDIX. 


AT the time the musical illustrations for the above notes were selected, I had not 
been able to see a copy of The Christian Lyre* (compiled by Joshua Leavitt)—a 
slightly earlier American collection than The Wesleyan Psalmist, and containing a 
number of folk-tunes, including variants of those printed above. Two, at least, 
seem to me worth printing as an appendix. The first has the character of a High- 
land Gaelic ‘iorraim”’ (rowing-song)—though how it became an American hymn- 
tune is a puzzle. The second is the only Aeolian form I have ever seen of the 
well-known English traditional tune ‘‘ Stormy Winds ’’=“ Valiant Lady ” =“ Goster- 
wood” (hymn-tune), and being. a modal is probably an old version—possibly older 
than the major form.—A. G. G. 


46.—NIGHT THOUGHT. 


[PENTAToNIc. No 2ND or 5TH [rare)]. THE CHRISTIAN LYRE, 
47-—LIGHT. 
(Stormy WINDs.] 
[AEOLIAN,] THE CHRISTIAN LyRE, 


— 
We 


* The Christian Lyre; a Collection of Hymns and Tunes adapted for Social Worship, Prayer 
Meetings and Revivals of Religion. The work complete, two volumes in one, with a supplement. 
By Joshua Leavitt. Eighteenth Edition, revised. New-York, etc., 1838. 
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SEA SHANTIES. 


COLLECTED IN WEST CORNWALL BY THE LATE J. E. THOMAS. 


48.—WHISKY, YOU’RE MY DARLING. 


Noted by T. Miners and J. E. Tuomas, 
May 27rn, 1924. Sunc By Mr. W. Tarr (Bopmrn). 


a 


6 


Por ‘tis good-bye Mick and good-bye Pat, and good-bye Ma-ry Ann, I'm 


goin’ a- way this ve- ry day tothe dear A~- mer-i ~- co, For the 


ship lies in the har - bour, As ev - ‘ry - bo-dy knows, And 


here's togood old Ireland wherethe dear old shamrock grows. Whisky, you’re my darling, 


a 

a 
— 

Whis-ky, you're my friend, Whis - ky, you’remy dar-ling drunk or so -_ ber. 


Bibulous but comparatively rare.—L. E. B. 


: 
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49.—SALLY BROWN. 


SuNG By MR. JouHN Farr (AGE 76), 
Noted by J. E. THomas. GwIiTHian, Cornwatt, Desc. 6TH, 1926. 


Sal-ly Brown wasa_ cre - ole la- dy, Way  O.a..... roll and go, 
(2) 


Sal-ly Brown was a - ole la - dy, Spentmy mon-ey on Sal-ly Brown. 


Variant. (a) +" 


2 Sally Brown is a captain’s daughter (twice). 
3 Sally Brown is a bright Mulatter, 
She drinks rum and chews terbaccer. 

For another version of tune and words see Journal, No. 18, p. 43. See also Old 
Sea Chanties (Bradford and Fagge), The Shanty Book (Terry), Part i, p. 16, and 
English Folk Chanteys (Sharp), p. 33. 

Cf. also ‘‘ What is in the pot a-boiling ?’’ Journal, No. 20, p. 305.—F. H. 


50.—LOWLANDS AWAY. 


SUNG BY Mr. JOHN Farr, 
Noted by J. E. Tuomas. Fesruary 71TH, 1927. GwITHIAN, CORNWALL. 


aft. 
Low-lands, Low-lands, a - way, my John, a thought I heard our 
i 
cap-tain say. Lowlands, Low-lands, a- way, my John, we're sail - ing 
— 


straight for Mo - bile Bay, My dol-lar and a_ half a day. 


2 I thought I heard our captain cry, 
A dollar and a half is a whiteman’s pay. 


For other versions see Whall (p. 80), and Terry, Part i, p.12. Sharp, English Folk 
Chanteys, p. 21.—F. H. 
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51.—HEAVE AWAY, MY JOHNNY. 


SuNG By Mr Joun Farr, 
Noted by J. E. Toomas, January 101TH, 1926. GWITHIAN, CORNWALL. 


Some-times we’re bound for Liverpool town, sometimes we're bound for France, Heave a - 


| 


| 


way.. O my jol - ly bovs we're all bound to go. 


A particularly rhythmical version of this well-known shanty.—L. E. B. 


See Journal, No. 20, p. 308, for a version contributed by Mr. H. E. Piggott, of 
which the refrain is identical with this one, though the other phrases show considerable 
differences. Many printed variants are obtainable, e.g. Sharp, English Folk Chanteys, 
p. 30, and Selected Folk Songs (Sharp and Vaughan Williams), p. 26.—F. H. 


52.—MISTER STORMALONG. 


SuNG By Mr. JoHN Farr, (AGE 76), 
Noted by J. E. Tuomas, 25TH, 1926. GwWITHIAN, — 


O whis-ky is % life of man, Hi! hi! hi! Mis-ter Storma-long, 


whis - is the life of man, To my way - o Storm - a - long. 
aviant. (a) 


Storm - a - long 


f 


2 I wish I was old Stormy’s son, 
I'd give the boys a plenty of rum. 


3 Old Stormy he is dead and gone (twice). 


The sentences of this shanty are usually sung the other way round. Mr. Farr, 
however, always sang them as above.—J. E. T. 


Sir Richard Terry prints two “ Stormalong ”’ shanties in The Shanty Book—Part i, 
p. 22, and Part ii, p. 62—in each of which features of kinship with the above version 
are discernible. Cf. also Whall, Sea-Songs, Ships and Shanties, p. 87. The present 
words are more alcoholic even than the version printed by Sharp in English Folk 
Chanteys, p. 39.—F. H. 


A different tune and words under this title can be found in The Seven Seas Shanty 
Book (Boosey).—F. K 


53-—-THE BANKS OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Noted by J. E. THomas, DECEMBER 6TH, 1926, SUNG BY MR. JOHN Farr, 
[MIXOLYDIAN.] GwWITHIAN, CORNWALL. 
3 you West -ern O-cean La -bourers, I would have youall be-ware, That 
when you're a-board of a pack-et- ship, no... dun-g’ree jump-ers wear, But 
= 


have a big mon -key - jack - et al - ways at your com~- mand, And 


@-e-}- 


think of the cold Nor’ - west - ers On the banks of the New-found -land. 


2 As I lay in my bunk one night 

A-dreaming all alone, 

I dreamt I was in Liverpool 
"Way up in Marylebone, 

With my true love beside of me 
And a jug of ale in hand, 

When I woke quite broken-hearted 
On the banks of Newfoundland. 
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3 We had one Lynch from Bally Ack 
Jimmy Murphy and Mike Moore, 
*Twas in the year of 'sixty-two 
And the sea-boys suffered sore. 
= For they pawned their clothes in Liverpool, 
; And sold them right out of hand, 
Not thinking of Newfoundland. 


4 We had one female passenger, 

Bridget Riley was her name, 

Unto her I promised marriage, 
And on me she had a claim. 

For she tore up all her petticoats 
To make mittens for my hand, 

Saying : “‘ I can’t see my true-love freeze 
On the banks of Newfoundland.” 


5 And now we're round Sandy Hook, my boys 

The Island is covered with snow, 

The steam-boat she's ahead of us 
And to New York we will go. 

So we'll rub her round and scrub her round 
With holy stone and sand, 

And say farewell to the Virgin Rocks 
On the banks of Newfoundland. 


Though not a shanty, this sea~song seems sufficiently interesting from every point 
of view to merit inclusion among this selection of songs which Mr. Thomas took down 
from the lips of Mr. John Farr.—F. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the Folk-Song Journal. 


DEAR SIR, 

May I be allowed to supply one or two omissions in Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
otherwise excellent appreciation of Miss Broadwood’s long, efficient, and self- 
sacrificing labours as Editor of the Journal ? 

(1). Miss Broadwood’s first group of collected tunes was published not as the 
material of No. 5 but of No. 4, and this number and No. 10 by no means represent 
what Dr. Vaughan Williams speaks of as a small output, for she also contibuted to 
No. 19—one of the best single numbers of the Journal ever published for quantity, 
variety and freshness of material—twenty-seven songs, mostly quite new and not 
variants of what had already appeared. On a count, her personal contributions of 
songs to the Journal (representing only the cream of her collection) number no 
less than 153, exclusive of many tunes obtained from friends before the Society was 
in existence, and printed as opportunity occurred. 

(2). For a more exact account of the Rev. John Broadwood as a pioneer, see 
Journal No. 27, p. 81. He had already been collecting for many years prior to 1843. 

Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland has already spoken for the old members and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams for the Committee. May I as collaborator and at times sub-editor add 
my grateful testimony to Miss Broadwood’s patience, reasonableness, unselfish and 
unflagging industry in making rough places plain for contributors, annotators and 
compositors alike, and her editorial tact in adjusting differences of opinion inevit- 
ably arising amongst a growing number of collectors, holding individual and often 
divergent views as to the essential character and meaning of folk-song. 

Any differences of opinion which might occur between her in her editorial capacity 
and myself never needed composing. They never altered friendship during the 
twenty-two years in which we have worked together in the happiest of relations. 


ANNE G. GILCHRIST. 


December, 1928. 


Iol 


OBITUARY. 


ELLA MARY LEATHER. 


BORN MARCH 26TH, 1874. DIED JUNE 7TH, 1928. 


A good folk-lorist requires to be scientifically accurate, artistically imaginative and 
humanly sympathetic. It is the combination of these qualities that makes the 
success of Mrs. Leather’s Folklore of Herefordshire. 

This book is now a recognised authority on folklore and archeology, while a com- 
plete number of the Journal of the Folk Song Society (No. 14) testifies to her power 
of discovering lovely melody in the usual unpromising circumstances. 

As to her human sympathy, one only had to accompany her, as was more than 
once my privilege, on a folk-song collecting expedition among the gypsies of Here- 
fordshire, to be astonished at her friendly reception by these proud and suspicious 
people. She understood them and they understood her ; they knew that both she 
and Colonel Leather were willing and anxious to help and advise them in all their 
difficulties, and in return they gave her of their best. 

One of these expeditions remains clearly in my memory. It was a cold, clear 
September night and we stood by the light of a blazing fire in the open ground of the 
gypsy encampment ; the fire had been specially lighted to enable us to note down 
tunes and words in the growing darkness. Then out of the half light there came the 
sound of a beautiful tenor voice singing ‘‘ The unquiet grave.’’ It was a memorable 
experience. 

As far as I know the tune has not yet been printed, so I give it as we heard it then, 
though when the same singer sang it again some years later he had considerably 
altered the rhythm. 
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R. V. W. 


OBITUARY. 


HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


BORN AUGUST IITH, 1852. DIED DECEMBER 2ND, 1928. 


WE have to record with great regret the death of our President who has held office 
since 1904, when he succeeded Viscount Cobham. The prestige of his name and the 
interest which he took in the work, the objects and the growth of the Folk Song 
Society, have been of great value to it. It is only necessary here to recall the main 
events of his career, which was devoted in the main to the guardianship of his 
father’s work and reputation. Five years after the poet’s death he published his 
‘Memoirs’ ; in February of last year he presented 155 acres of High Down to the 
National Trust as a memorial in perpetuity to his father. In 1899 he was appointed 
Governor of South Australia ; in 1902 Governor of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which office he held until 1904, when he returned to England. Miss Broadwood, 
who was at Farringford last September, was able to send to Lord Tennyson, who 
was then ill, a message of thanks to him for his long service to us as our President. 
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REVIEW. 


L’ Evolution de la Pastourelle. By Epcar Piguet. Published by La Société Suisse 
des Traditions populaires. Helbing und Lichtenhaln, Bale. 8 fres. Swiss. 


Tue “ Pastourelle ”’ is a special form of the “fabliau.”’ The fabliau, known in Latin 
countries and developed in France, condenses in verse the kind of story that is told 
after men have “‘ put away the desire of eating and drinking”’ ; the pastourelle is the 
address of a man to a woman who is below him in birth, thrown into versified 
dialogue. This book traces the pastourelle through seven centuries, beginning at 
the fourteenth. The course of such love has its ups and downs, or rather, an up is 
followed by a down. The “knight” is at first successful with the “ shepherdess,” 
either by force or by persuasion, and as he is obviously the principal character in 
the story it is fair to assume that it is he who tells it. As time goes on he gains his 
end better by courtesy, and this she may decline. Or she may make conditions— 
she is bolder, is ambitious, or avaricious. Gradually she turns the tables, and the 
story ends in his discomfiture, and she assumes the principal réle. This topsy- 
turvydom demands a reason, and we find he is no longer a knight, but a plain 
“moussu,”’ a man from the town, and she is, or poses as, the daughter of a yeoman ; 
and so it is fair to assume that it is now her story, not his. Moreover, as the 
pastourelle develops, its language ceases to be courtly or precious and becomes rustic 
and plain speaking. 

The argument is that the pastourelle was invented by the educated, the literary, 
by a minority in fact, and was taken over by the unlettered majority and adapted 
to their needs. And the author believes that the same is true of folk-song in general 
and that, in his own words, “une chanson, un théme n'est pas ‘ populaire’ en soi, 
par son origine, mais uniquement par son degré d’adaptation aux idées, aux goits, 
aux moyens d’expression du peuple ’’—it is a folk-song, not because it originates in 
the folk, but because they have made it their own by what they did with it and to 
it. He adduces in support the conclusions of M. Bédier in connection with songs of 
weaving, and of Mme. Heierli in regard to Swiss dress. A large, classified bibliography 
is a valuable addition to the book. 

A. H. F.-S. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


As we go to press we are glad to be able to announce that Miss Broadwood has 
consented to become our President in succession to Lord Tennyson. It is most 
fitting that one who has done so much for the Folk Song Society should occupy its 
highest office, while the Society in its turn is proud to have at its head one who is 
so eminent in the art and science which it exists to cultivate. 


MEssrs. STAINER & BELL have issued in their Choral Library three free arrangements 
of Manx folk-airs by Arnold Foster. No. 222 is a short fantasia on two sea-songs of 
the Isle of Man—the ‘ Bulgham Sea Song”’ and ‘Sea Invocation.’”’ No. 225 is 
‘“‘Graih my chree,’”’ whose tender, Celtic character is preserved in Mr. Foster’s beau- 
tiful and practical setting for six voices. No. 239 is a courting song—‘ Arrane 
sooree ’’—a light, quick and humorous part-song preserving the modal characteristics 
of the tune. 


MEssrs. ERNEST BENN, Ltb., published in June, 1928, The Celtic Song Book, a 
collection of representative folk-songs of the “six Celtic nations” chosen by Dr. 
A. P. Graves. English equivalents are given in addition to the Celtic texts, except 
in the case of the Breton songs, when a French alternative version is more usually 
provided. 


Two journals of kindred bodies recently published call for some mention in the 
Journal of the English Folk Song Society. 


The Irish Folk Song Society issued in December, 1926, a double volume which 
contained the first instalment of the publication of the complete collection of the 
manuscripts of Edward Bunting. It contains the tunes, words (Gaelic and English), 
variants and annotations of some thirty songs taken from Bunting’s first volume 
which he published in 1796. There are biographical notes on Bunting and his 
collaborator, Patrick Lynch, and a discussion on the Limerick form in Irish and 
English verse. The editor is Mr. D. J. O’Sullivan, who acknowledges the collabor- 
ation of our own member, Mr. Martin Freeman. 
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The English Folk Dance Society has resumed publication of its Journal, which 
has been in abeyance since 1915. The first number of the new series contains a 
review of the progress made by the E.F.D.S. during the last fifteen years, a note on 
the North Skelton Sword Dance, and an exhaustive article complete with pictorial 
and musical illustrations by our own member, Miss A. G. Gilchrist, on the Lancashire 
Rush-cart and Morris-dance. The revised Journal is published at half-a-crown by 
the Oxford University Press, and a second number will shortly be issued. 


DuRING the year the State Institute of Musical Science at Moscow has written to the 
Folk-Song Society proposing an exchange of publications. As its name implies the 
functions of the State Institute of Musical Science are much wider than those of our 
Society, but among its activities it includes “ Musical Ethnography ” which means 
the collection of folk-songs in different parts of Russia. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to our members to give the list of publications which can be obtained from 
or through the State Institute at Moscow. 


LIST OF MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Komuccapuart 
Kuprusckoh Copetcko& Pecny6nuxn. 
Tpyas! O6uectsa Hsyyenus Kupruscxoro Kpaa. 


AnexcakHap 3ATAEBHH, 1000 Tleceun 
Aptuct Kup. C. C. P. KupruscKxoro Hapona 
(Hanes u Menogun). 


Kuprusckoe Toc. 
Open6ypr 1924 r. 


(Translation : 
People’s Commissariat of Education 
Kirgiz Soviet Socialist Republic 
Transactions of the Society for the Study of the Kirgiz District. 
Alexander ZATAEVITCH 1000 SONGS 
People’s Artist of the Kirgiz S.S.R. of the Kirgiz People 
(Tunes and Melodies) 
The Kirgiz State Publishing Offices 
Orenbourg 1925.) 
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Pyccxve Haponuwe 
Co6panuue H. A. JIBBOBBIM. 


Hanes sanvucan Mean 


(Translation : 


C.-Merep6ypr. 


A. C. Cysopuna. 


Russian Folk Songs. Collected by N. A. Lvov, 
Tunes written down and harmonised by 
Ivan Pratch. 


St. Petersburg.) 


C6opuHux Pycckux 
Ty6epxun), 


(Translation : 


B. 
1911. 


Collection of Russian Folk Songs 
(of the Toula District) 
collected by V. Svetchine-Kishenskaia. 


Kiev I91T.) 


MUSICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Extract from Catalogue of the State Publishing Offices 


(Gosisdat Musical Sector). 


Prices in Roubles (rate of exchange {1 os. od. about 9 Rbls.) 


GRETCHANINOV A. 


ZATAEVITCH A. 


KLENOVSKY 


LinEva E. 


Op. 25. Tartar and Bashkir Songs. Moscow 1925. 


1000 Songs of the Kirgiz People (Tunes and Melo- 
dies). Orenbourg 1924. 


Ethnographical Concert. Collection of People’s 
Songs. Russian and other Nationalities. (In 
print). 
Great Russian Songs in People’s Harmonisation. 
Vol. 1. New Edition revised by Fedorov. Moscow 
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Rbl. Kop. 
I 20 
10 
2 88 


LopaTIN N. AND 
PROKUNIN B. 


Lvov N. 


MELGOUNOV J. 


PALTCHIKOV N. 


SONGS OF THE EAST 


Collection of People’s Lyric Songs. Vol. 11. Re- 
vised by Fedorov. Moscow 1922. 


Russian People’s Songs. Tunes written down and 
harmonised by Pratch. 


Russian Songs. Written down from recitals of 
original People’s Singers (with explanations). 
Vol. 11. Arranged for the piano by Blaramberg. 
St. Petersburg 1885. 


Peasant Songs without accompaniment. Written 
down in the Village Nicolaevsk, Menzelinsk Dis- 
trict, Province Ufa. 


Collected and written down in the Crimea by the 
singer-ethnographer A. K. Konchevsky; __har- 
monised by M. Stavitzky & V. Paskalov. Moscow 
1925. 


SONGS OF THE CRIMEA Collected and written down by the singer-ethno- 


RoussANov B. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


RIBAKOV S. 
ANCIENT SONGS 


Fomin A, 


LOBATCHEV 


BAGRIANOVSKY 


grapher A. K. Konchevsky, harmonised by M. 
Stavitzky & V. Paskalov with introduction by 
A. B. Lunacharsky, Moscow 1924. 

Guitar in Russia ; with 3 portraits & biographical 
sketch of the Sichra. 

Op. 24. Collection of Russian People’s Songs (60 
Songs) ; Part I.—Bilini (40 Songs); Part II.— 
Pageants and Ceremonial Songs (In print). 

40 People’s Songs collected by T. Philippov. 

50 Songs of Tartars and Bashkirs. 


of Voronesh Province in People’s Harmonisation 
written down by M. Piatnitzky with sketch of 
musical construction of the Songs by V. Paskalov. 


Domra and related musical instruments of the 
Russian people. Balalaika; Kobza; Bandoura ; 
Torba ; Guitar. Historical sketch with numerous 
illustrations and musical instances. 


Norwegian Songs. 1927. 
Melodies of Peoples. 
Seven Tersky Cossack Songs. 
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Rbl. Kop. 


4 


6 


2 
2 
2 


35 


95 


40 


45 


05 


95 


50 


25 


MEMBERS. 


* Members of Committee. 


ABERDEEN PvuBLic LiBrRAry (G. M. Fraser, Esq., Librarian). 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (W. Douglas Simpson, Esq., D.LiTT., Librarian). 
ApaM, F. E. F., Esq., 51, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
*ALLEN, Sir H. P., MUS. DOC., C.v.0., D.LITT., Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, 
Kensington London S.W. 7. 
ANDREW, Miss A. Fordyce, 4, Melville Place, Edinburgh. 
ARKwRIGHT, Godfrey E. P., Esq., Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury, Berks. 


BaRKER, E, Phillips, Esq., 426, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 

BATCHELOR, A., Tr 8, Albemarle Road, Norwich. 

BAXENDALE, Basil F., Esq., 12, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

BEAUMONT, Dowager Lady, Swannington House, near Leicester. 

BELL, Mrs. A. D., Gaynes Park, Epping. 

Bern, Prof. Osborn J., 10, Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, Dublin. 

BILtson, C. J., Esq., Weald House, Heathfield, East Sussex. 

BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARIES, Reference Department, Ratcliff Place, Birmingham (H. M. 

Cashmore, Esq., Chief Librarian). 

Bunt, Miss Janet H., Adderbury Manor, Banbury, Oxon. 
BoDLeiaAn Lisrary, Oxford (A. E. Cowley, Esq., p.Lirt., Librarian). 
Boston PusLic LiBrary, c/o Messrs. B. Quaritch, Ltd., 11, Grafton Street, London, W. 1, 

“ BRaGE,” THE (Herr Otto Andersson, President), Skeppsredareg, 1, Helsingfors, Finland. 
BRENNAN, Dr. Thos. P., State University of lowa Psychopathic Hospital, lowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 

52, West Tower Street, Norwichtown, Conn., U.S.A. 

BRIGHTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (Henry D. Roberts, Esq., Director). 

BrisToL, Esmond, Esq., 64, Chandos Avenue, London, N. 20 
*BRoADWOOD, Miss Lucy, 41, Drayton Court, London, S.W. ro. 

Burain, F., Esq., 10, North Lodge Terrace, Darlington, Co. Durham. 

BUTTERWORTH, Sir A. Kaye, Compton Leigh, Frognal Gardens, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
BUTTERWORTH, Walter, Esq., junr., Lea Hurst, St. Margaret’s Road, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


CaLEy, Miss Annie, ‘‘ Greeba,’’ Woodville Avenue, Great Crosby, near Liverpool. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF (Berkeley) | c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF (Los Angeles) | London, W.C., 2. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Cambridge. 

CarREY, Clive, Esq., 85, St. Marks Road, North Kensington, W. ro. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 

CHRISTOPHER, J. E., Esq., 4, Fleming Place, Maryport, Cumberland. 

CINCINNATI PuBLic LiBrAry, Ohio, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 

CLEGG, Miss Edith, 7, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 

CLEVELAND PusLic Liprary (Ohio), c/o Bernard Quaritch, Esq., 11, Grafton Street, W. 1. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

CONDAMINE, Robert de la, Esq., 4, Durham Place, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

CORNELL UNIveRsITY Liprary, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. E. G. Allen and Son, 14, 
Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


i 


j 


CRAUFURD, J. G., Esq., Brightwood, 
CROMPTON, Miss Dorothea, 102, Fellows Road, London, N.W. 
CurRAN, J. P., Esq., 9, Abbotsford Crescent, St. ow, Fife. Scotland. 


*Davies, Sir H. Walford, Mus. Doc., LL.p., The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 
Davies, Mrs. Grace Gwyneddon, Llanwnda, Caernarvonshire, Wales. 
Davies, Miss Margaret S., Gregynog Hall, near Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
*Davies, Mrs. Mary, D.MuUs., 11, Provost Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
Davigs, Mrs. Newton, Drew Forest, Madison, N.J., U.S.A. 
Dawson, Frederick, Esq., Delf View, Eyam, via Sheffield. 
Dent, Edward J., Esq., 77, Panton Street, Cambridge. 
Dopps, George Esq.., MUS.B. (DUNELM), L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 2, Queen’s Road, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
Durr, —_— Robert Keitley, Esq., 100, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W. 4. 
Duke University Lisrary, Durham, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


Eapte, Major J. I., Ministry of Defence, Baghdad, Iraq. 

EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY, Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH UNIversITy Liprary (Frank C. Nicholson, Esq., Librarian), Edinburgh. 
Epwarps, Alexander H., Esq., M.B. CIN., F.R.C.S. EDIN., 901, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, W. 
ENGLAND, Edwin, Esq., Granville, Dawson, Y.T., Canada. 

ENGLIsH FoLk Dance Society, 107, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. All communications 
and Journals to go to Miss M. Karpeles, 4. Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
ENGLISH Fotk Dance Society (Oxford Branch), (Mrs. Taylor, Secretary), 11, St. Michael Street, 

Oxtord. 
ENGLIsu SEMINAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, Dorotheen Strasse, 6, Berlin, N.W. 7 
ERLEBACH, Rupert, Esq., 48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 14. 


Fair, Miss Helen, St. Winifred’s, Kingsgate Road, Winchester, Hants. 

FARRER, The Lord, Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

FARRER, The Dowager Lady, Idlerocks, Stone, Stafis. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
for the year 1925, 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to report 
another successful year of work. Lectures have been given by Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman, Mr. A. A. Pearson, Mr. E. J. Moeran, Miss Lydia John and 
the Rev. E. A. White. 


(2). Twenty-five new members have joined since the issue of the last report, but 
on the other hand there has been a falling off of old members, and it is hoped that all 
who have the interests of Folk-Song at heart will not only continue their support but 
will introduce fresh members, especially since the expenses of the publication of the 
Journals have so seriously increased. 


(3). The Society has lost several members by death, among them being that 
admirable musician Mr. Robert Finnay McEwen, who did a considerable work in 
promoting concerts of classical music and musical compositions. 


(4). Members have received Journals No. 29 and 30 for the years 1925-26. This 
completes the Collection of Manx Songs. These Journals have received some in- 
teresting press notices, among them being a long and appreciative article in the /s/le 
of Man Examiner of May 2tst, saying “ That a large and influential body of students, 
many of them positively eminent in their particular line, should be willing to let their 
official publication be monopolised for nearly two years by matter obtained from the 
Isle of Man, is highly flattering to this little community, and Manx people who prize 
their national heritage ought to be profoundly grateful.” A second notice in the 
same paper for September 3rd, 1926, deals particularly with the tune for the 
“ Fisherman’s Evening Hymn.” 

The Secretary of the Manx Museum and Ancient Monuments Trustees, also writes 
“ Dear Miss Gilchrist, I have been directed by the Library Committee of the Museum 
Trustees to convey to you their appreciation of the work you have done in recording 
Manx Folk Song. The numbers are a fine contribution to Manx Folk Music, and we 
are deeply indebted to you for the splendid result.” 

For the preparation of these Journals we are indebted to Miss Broadwood and 
Miss Gilchrist. 
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(5). The preparation and editing of the Society’s Journals has depended on the 
labours of Miss Broadwood to a far larger extent than is generally known, and we 
much regret that the issue of the last Journal, No. 30, marks the end of her work as 
Editor of the Society’s Journals. 


(6). We gratefully acknowledge donations from Miss Gilchrist and Miss Tolmie 
towards the expense of producing the Journals. 


(7). In accordance with Rule VI, the following Members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election are ready to act for a further period : 
Miss L. E. Broadwood, Lady Gomme, Messrs. A. H. Fox-Strangways and I. A. 
Williams. 

In addition, Mr. F. S. Howes who was co-opted on to the Committee on June 3oth, 
seeks confirmation of his office by election. 


(8). The Audit of the Society’s Accounts has this year again been kindly under- 
taken by Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., Chartered Accountants, 48, Copthall Avenue, 
E.C. 2, whose certificate is appended to the statement of receipts and expenditure, 
and to whom the Society’s best thanks are due. 


(9). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following publica- 
tions :— 
Budkavlen Medderlanden. 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 
Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, Vol. XXI. 
Journal of the Welsh Folk Song Society. 
Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Last leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs. 
Irish Literary and Musical Studies, by A. P. Graves. 
Keltische Volkslieder, by Dr. Méller. 
Tijdschrift Der Vereeniging Voor Nederl Muziekgeschiedenis. 
Folk Song and Dance. 
Manx Museum Ancient Monuments’ Trustees 20th Annual Report. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


E. A. WHITE. 
October 6th, 1926, 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1926. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Folk-Song Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, at 8.30 p.m., on Wednesday, October 27th, 1926. Dr. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams was in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report together with the Accounts and Auditor’s Report were read 
and adopted. 


The retiring members of the Committee, Miss L. E. Broadwood, Lady Gomme, 
Messrs. A. H. Fox-Strangways and I. A. Williams were unanimously re-elected on 
the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Kenneth Spence. The election of 
Mr. F. S. Howes, who was co-opted on to the Committee on June 30th, 1926, was 
confirmed. 


One new member was elected. 


On the motion of Mr. Keel, seconded by Dr. Sweeting, it was unanimously agreed 
that the Society moves a vote of thanks to Miss Broadwood for her services in editing 
the Journals of the Society for so many years, and also to Miss Gilchrist for her 
invaluable help. 


It was proposed by Lady Gomme, seconded by Dr. Sweeting, that a hearty vote 
of thanks be passed to Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., for their kind services in auditing 
the accounts of the Society for 1925, and that they should be appointed as honorary 
auditors for the ensuing year. This was unanimously agreed to. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
for the year 1926. 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to report 
another successful year of work. Lectures on Folk-Song have been given by Mr. 
Esmond Bristol, Mr. George Dodds, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, Miss M. H. Greenfield, 
Lady Gomme, Miss Lydia John, Mr. F. Keel, Miss Maud Karpeles, Mr. H. H. Pearson 
and Dr. Vaughan Williams. In August Mr. Frank Kidson was summoned to London 
in order to speak at a broadcast concert of folk-songs collected by himself. In April 
Mr. Walter Ford gave an illustrated lecture, “‘ Some ballads at Leighton House,’’ for 
the Leighton House Society. In August Mr. Frank Howes delivered a lecture on 
English Folk-Song to several hundred foreign students from almost every country 
in Europe, at the Oxford University Extension Course for foreign students, held 
in Oxford. Many of the audience were teachers and enquired for the names of 
published collections with a view to using them in their schools. Miss Maud Karpeles 
and Mr. George Dodds, besides delivering ordinary lectures on folk-song, have given 
wireless talks on the subject to schools, Miss Karpeles speaking from London, Mr. 
Dodds from Newcastle. 


(2). Since the last Report thirteen new Members have joined the Society, and 
seven new resignations have been received. The names of six Members were 
removed from the list as they had not complied with the rules of the Society ; in 
some cases their address was not known and could not be traced. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that Members will act on the printed notice sent with the Journals and will 
notify changes of address, etc., to the Hon. Secretary, who will also welcome any 
information concerning their folk-song activities. 


(3). The Society regrets to report the death of two of its most distinguished 
members, Mr. Frank Kidson and Miss Frances Tolmie. Mr. Frank Kidson was one 
of the pioneers of English folk-song collecting, a most loyal and active supporter of 
the Folk-Song Society, and an antiquarian of deep learning in many subjects besides 
music. An appreciation of his work and personality, written by Miss L. E. Broad- 
wood, is in the Musical Times of January, 1927. Miss Tolmie’s contribution to the 
Society is embodied in Journal No, 16, where 105 Gaelic songs selected from her 
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manuscript collections, testify to her rare skill and learning in Hebridean music and 
legend. We have also to report the death of Mr. Reuben Hunt, who was in more 
than one sense a very old member. He was 92 years of age, and had been a member 
since 1905. 


(4). Members have now received Journal No. 31, for 1927, consisting of unpub- 
lished songs from the note books of the late Mr. Cecil Sharp (in which he recorded his 
discoveries in Somerset and other parts of England). It has been edited by Mr. 
Frank Howes, who is a member of the musical staff of The Times and is the author 
of “‘ The Borderland of Music and Psychology.’ 


(5). In accordance with Rule VI, the following members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election, are ready to act for a further period : 
Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. E. J. Moeran, 
the Rev. E. A. White. With her kind consent the Committee have co-opted Dr. 
Mary Davies to fill a vacancy in their number. 


(6). The audit of the Society’s Accounts has again been kindly undertaken by 
Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., Chartered Accountants, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, 
whose certificate is appended to the statement of receipts and expenditure, and to 
whom the Society’s best thanks are due. 


(7). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following publica- 
tions :— 
Budkavlen Medderlanden. 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 
Journal of the Welsh Folk Song Society. 
Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Tijdschrift Der Vereeniging Voor Neder! Muziekgeschiedenis. 
Pax Quarterly Review of the Benedictines of Caldey. 
The Scots Magazine for September, 1926. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
E. A. WHITE. 


October 25th, 1927. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1927. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Folk-Song Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, ‘at 3 p.m., on Saturday, Novémber rgth, 1927. Mr. A. Martin 
Freeman was in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report, together with the Accounts and Auditors’ Report were read 
and adopted. 


The retiring members of the Committee—Messrs. Walter Ford, A. M. Freeman, 
Frederick Keel, E. J. Moeran and the Rev. E. A. White were unanimously re-elected 
on the motion of Lady Gomme, seconded by Miss Broadwood. 


Four new members were elected. 


A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., for 
their kind services in auditing the accounts of the Society for 1926, and it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Keel, seconded by Miss Broadwood, that they should be appointed as 
honorary auditors for the ensuing year. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


The Privciran. Comrenrs omy of each Fournal are given. 


VOL, 1, 
No. 1. ACCOUNT OF FIRST GENERAL MEETING. Inaugural Address by Sir C. Heperrs 
Parny. Modal Survivals in Folk-Gong by Encan F. Jacoves. Some experi- 
ences of @ Folk-Song Collector, by Kare Las. Folk-Songs trom various Counties. 
No. 2, REMARKS ON SONGS COLLECTED, by J. A, FuLien-Marrtanp. Folk-Song Sur- 
vivals in Jewish Worship, by the Rev. L. Conew. On Sailors’ Songs," 
by Prawx Kipsow, Songs from various Counties. 
No. 3. SONGS FROM SUSSEX, collected by W. Percy Meenicx. 
No. 4. SONGS FROM SUSSEX AND SURREY, collected by Lucy E. Broapwoon. 


No. 5. SONGS CHIEFLY FROM YORKSHIRE, collected by Faawx Krnsow, Songs sung in 
the Folk-Song Competitions et the Kendal and Frome Festivals, 1904. 


VOL. Il, 

No, 6. SONGS FROM SOMERSET, collected by Cect: J. Smarr. List of works useful for the 

study of British Folk-Song. 
No. 7. SHEET AND GARLAND, by Frawx Kinsoy. Songs from various 

No. 8. SONGS FROM ESSEX, NORPOLK, SUSSEX, WILTSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, AND KENT, 
collected by Ratpa Vauenan Wiistams, Mus, Dos. 

No. 9. SCOTTISH SONGS, PACE-EGGING SONGS, SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES, col- 
lected by Anxre G. Miscellaneous Songs, mostly from Yorkshire, 
collected by Kipsow. 

VOL. 


No. 10. SONGS FROM CO. WATERFORD, collected by Lucy E. Broapwoop. Songs from 
Cumberland and Northumberland and Southern Counties. Subject Index to vols. 

i and ii. 
No. 11. SONGS FROM DORSET, collected by Haney E. D, Hammonn. 
No. 12. SONGS FROM LINCOLNSHIRE, collected by Purcy A. Gratworr. Collecting with 
the Phonograph. The Impress of Personality in Traditiona) Singing. 
No. 15. SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE, collected by Gaorce B, Gannnter, D.Sc. 


VOL, IV. 
No, 14. CAROLS FROM HEREFORDSHIRE, collected by M. Laatmer. Note on Over 
Yonder’s Park,” and Romans and English,” by Anwre G. Gitcurisr, eto, The 
rvation of Folk-Song aud Folk-Lore in Denmark, by Bakeana M. Cra'sree. 
yubject Index to vol. iii. 
‘No. 15. SONGS FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES. Street Cries. Note on * George Collins,” by 
M. 
No, 16. ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE GABLIC SONGS, collected by Frawcus Tote, Notes 
on the Gaclic Scale System by Annis G. Gucenist aad Lucy BE. Broapwoon. 
No, 17. SONGS CHIEFLY FROM SUSSEX, collected by G, K. Borrukworrs and Prawcrs 
Note on “Come all you little by Lucy Broapwoen 

and G 


VOL, V. 


No. 18 BALLADS AND SONGS, CAROLS, SAILORS’ CHANTIES, AND IRISH SONGS, 
collected by Cron. J. Saanp, from variows counties. Subject-Index to Voi. IV. 


No. 19. SONGS FROM IRELAND, SCOTLAND, NORTH OF ENGLAND, HERTS, SUSSEX 
AND SURREY, etc,, collected chiefly by Janet and Lucy Broapwoon, Curve 
Caney, Watrar Foro, and Annis G. Notes an Children’s Game- 

Songs.” the Carol‘ The First Nowell,” etc., by A. G. Gricunist, 
No. 20, BALLADS AND SONGS, SONGS OF COUNTRY LIFE AND CUSTOM, CHANTIES 
AND CAROLS, chiefly collected by Cecit J. SHanp and H. EK. Piacerr, Note on 
the Padstow May Songs and Ceremonies, by Lucy E. Broanwoaop. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY—continnad. 


VOL. VI. 


No. 21. SONGS FROM SURREY, collected by Frevericx and lore PROM 
KENT, collected by Manian Axkwnricht; FROM SUSSEX, collected by Tim 
Lapy AsaTon or 

No. 22. LONDON STREET CRIES, MISCELLANEOUS STREET CRIES, chiefly collected by 
Wittame, with additions and notes by Lucy E. Broapwoop and Anwm 
G. Gucunist. “The Cries of London,” by Josren Anpssom. Essays on Street 
Cries, by L. E. Broapwoon and Frawx Kiosor. Boulogne Street Cries, collected 
by Bannara M. Caa’srer. Note on Tragic Ballads and Folk-Tales preserved 
amongst Children, by A, G. 


“4 No, 23. SONGS PROM RALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 
n TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Mantis Freeman and copiously annotated by 
the Collector, L. B. Broamwoop, Franx Kroson, A. G. Gucmmer and Roam 
Foowrr, Part I, 


¥ No. 24. SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 


ae TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Martin Freeman and copiously annotated Dy 
the Collector, L. E. Broapwoop, Frank Kipsow, A, G, and Robot 
Part 

ay No. 25. SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK. WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Maurin and copiously annotated by 
the Collector, L. E. Broapwoob, Frank Kimson, A. .G, Gmemxist and Rong 
Brower, Part 


VOL. Vii. 


* No, 26. SONGS FROM NORFOLK, collected by E. J, Moxnan. 

ee No. 27. SONGS FROM DORSET AND SOMERSET, collected the late Hewry B.D. : 
ae Hammonp. Note on “Jolly old Hawk” and the Morris-tune, “The Ladies’ 
Pleasure,” by L. E. Broapwoon. 
=F No, 28. SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Grcuntst from the colléétion 
of the lute Cracus, M.D.; with additions from other Manx contribaters, 
Note ‘on “Goodnight and Parting Songs” and “The Hunt's up,” by A. G. 
Gucurisr. Copionsly annotated. Part 

2 No. 29 SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selecte’ by A. G. Gu.curtsr from the collection 
; of the late Joum M.D., with additions from other Manx contributors, 
Additional tunes and texts to Part 1. Manx ‘‘Carvale” (Carols). Note on 
“The Ungodly Youth's Vision” Carval, by A..G. Gucugist. Note on “ The Soul 
and Body” Carval, by A.M. Copious annotations Part 1. 

ha No. 30. SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Grtomnier from the collection 
of the late Jown Ciacus, with additions from other Manx contributors. 
oy English carois, old Primitive Methodist tunes, and last gleanings of text-fragments 
BS with their tunes from the Clague Collection. Notes by Mona Dovorass on songs 
ee contained in the two earlier numbers of Vol. VII. Note by A. G. GucHrwr on 
the ballad Browm Williems,” Copiousiy annotated. Part 11. 


VOL. 
31. SONGS FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE-LATE CECI. SHARP, with annotations. 
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